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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


Tue Sultan has declared for war, and the Czar has declared for 
peace,—such are the two announcements which constitute the most 
important news of the week ; but they must be received with very 
great qualifications, especially in regard to the declaration imputed 
to the Emperor of Russia. 














In Constantinople the fact is, that on learning the apparent 
termination of the friendly intervention, the Sultan had summoned 
his Grand Council—a body ioosely representing the most important | 
ranks of the Turks; om the Grand Council Saad advised him to 
declare war against the invader of the Principalities. The re- 

rt that he had actually done so, and had formally signed the | 

eclaration, appears to be one of those anticipative announcements 
which are hazarded by newspaper correspondents. But there is 
every a that the Sultan would = to the advice of his 
Council. It is represented that he yields use the feelings of the 
pulace and of the army have become uncontrollable: but, from 
the absence of disorder in Constantinople or in the army, that rea- 
son would not appear to be well-founded. It is more probable that 
the Turkish Government, having so long yielded to the dilatory 
advice of its allies, having suffered the conduct of the negotiations 
to be conducted by those allies, and having seen them come to a 
conclusion universally admitted to be unsuccessful, had at last ar- 
rived at the opinion that the hope of a pacific solution was at an 
end. If the general body of the people had become uncontrollably 
impatient, as almost any people in the world would be—as the Eng- 
lish would be, forexam ie, if eome foreign power had taken possession, 
say, of Munster and Connaught for a “ material guarantee,”—it is 
no cause for surprise that the Government should defer to a na- 
tional feeling, as every government must. But we have no evi- 
dence that the sentiment imputed to the people is not equally 
shared by the Grand Council, the Divan, and the Sultan himself ; 
as it must, in the Mussulman view, be supported by very strong 
practical reasons and by recent experience in ample quantity. War, 
therefore, was probably on the point of being declared in Constan- 
tinople when the last despatches were transmitted, but actual hos- 
tilities had not commenced. 

The declaration ascribed to the Emperor of Russia is said to 
have been made at the military meeting at Olmiitz. It amounts to 
an assertion that he had declared himself in favour of peace, and 
that he had expressed his readiness to admit such an explana- 
tion of the conditions intended to be put upon him by the Vienna 
note as was conformable to the views of the French and the Bri- 
tish Governments, provided only that his acknowledged rights 
were still poor arured If this report is true, probably none of the 
European Governments would undertake the responsibility of 
slighting so remarkable an advance; and accordingly, the same 
ournal which gives circulation to this report represents us as 

aving entered upon a new stage of conferences. Russia has 
already gained one campaign by drawing on the Powers of Europe 
into the dilatory process of negotiating, and we cannot but sus- 
pect this new Imperial invitation. Those Powers which consider 
themselves responsible for preserving the peace of Europe must 
understand well the footing upon which this new act of arbitra- 
tion is to be placed. In the face of recent experience, it will not 
do to resume negotiations upon the plan of bandying suggestions, 
alterations, and reconsiderations, for another four months, until 
the season be open to Russia for movements of a different kind. 
None of the Four Powers can be so inexperienced as such a course 
would imply. The French and British Governments will pro- 
bly perceive also that the position of Austria disqualifies her 
for taking any leading part in this new stage of negotiation. She 





cannot be independent, she can scarcely be sincere, she has not 
Placed herself above suspicion. If the Western Powers reply at 





all to the specious but questionable invitation of the Czar, they 
must do so upon the understanding that they have no longer to 
suggest, but to dictate, the terms upon which this unhappy quar- 
rel should close. They may do so. They are now freed by the 
misconduct of Russia from some courtesies which embarrassed 
them at an earlier stage. They now have fall knowledge of Rus- 
sian principles, motives, and methods. They are in position, there- 
fore, deliberately to consider the terms, not of a note to “ conci- 
liate” either side, but of a judicial award. Settling the quarrel 
on its own merits according to the interests of Europe, they may 
succeed in preserving the peace. 

If they can, they are bound to do so. Our own Ministers have 
been sitting in Cabinet Council, and have been the object of much 
presumptive criticism, and many reports injurious to their sin- 
cerity and their firmness. Party opponents, and others from im- 
patient zeal unburdened with responsibility, assert confidently 
enough that some other course than that actually taken would have 
been more judicious and more successful. It is easy to be wiser 
after the event; but who can presume the proof of success for a 
course untried? As to the rumours of duplicity or vacillation, there 
is not a tittle of evidence in their support. They are probabl 
derived from the evident fact, that the British public, however it 
may dislike injustice to Turkey, would also feel an irresistible re- 
pugnance to a doubling of the Income-tax for the sake of Turkey ; 
and Ministers could scarcely invite the British public to increase 
its contributions to the Exchequer for any refined arguments in 
favour of propping up the Ottoman empire. The dispute, how- 
ever, has ceased to be mainly between Russia and Turkey. Russia 
tramples upon public law, and menaces the future independence of 
Europe. Our honour, our largest interests, are thus at stake; and 
while English Ministers are bound, if they can, to avoid any ne- 
cessity for so hurtful a process as war, they are also bound to Shes 
that power which endeavours to override the public law of Europe 
to a distinct and prompt understanding. They will no doubt see 
the necessity of rendering their own position perfectly clear before 
they venture to call upon the British public for that support which 
wil aly be given on proof of necessity, but which, on such proof, 
will be given without stint or grudge. 





By degrees the public is beginning to reflect in its own more 
troubled countenance the increasing gravity of Oriental affairs. 
The Funds, those unduly watched indicators of a peculiar class of 
opinion, have undergone severe fluctuation; but they do not fall 
below the point marked a week or so back, and they keep mostly 
above the lower level. Public meetings, talked of months ago, 
begin to be held; and when they are so, the numbers, position, 
and language of those who meet, are worthy of some attention. 
These demonstrations almost began with Mr. Urquhart in Stafford- 
shire; but they have increased in importance, and are gradually 
drawing out the staff of Liberal agitators, such as Mr. Biggs of 
Leicester, or Sir Benjamin Hall a Sir Charles Napier in London. 
These meetings, however, are not as yet either numerous, or really 
representative gatherings entitled to speak for “the country.” 





Still less can “the Irish party” pretend any longer to speak for 
Ireland. An “aggregate” conference of the Tenant League has 
been held in Dublin, to promote tenant-right ; but what it has pro- 
moted is strife amongst its own members. The example of “ tenant- 
right” is borrowed from Ulster; yet the Ulster members of the 
conference were received with marked hostility ; and Mr. Sharman 
Crawford, the father of tenant-right agitation, was not invited, and 
attended only upon sufferance. The Ulster men have taken a mo- 
derate course, and they now proposed such modifications in the 
fundamental resolutions of the League as would have disarmed it 
of its Anti-Ministerial character. It is evident, however, that te- 
nant-right is not the object but only the pretext of the League; 
whose real object is to give an expiring faction something to do. 
The Ulster allies were denounced in violent language. The 
retaliated: Dr. M‘Knight charged Mr. Lucas with having made 
overtures to Ministers to delay tenant-right legislation with a view 
to dropping it altogether. This assertion Mr. Lucas pronounced to 
be “an unmitigated lie”; and out of a regular “ Irish row” of 
words, the Irish public may collect what evidence it can. Eng- 
lishmen will be too apt to judge Irishmen as painted by them- 
selves; and their own portrait of the “independent Irish Member” 
is that of a bully who courts popularity by traducing Ministers, 
makes overtures to betray his “cause” to those same Ministers, 
conceals his own treachery by calumniating his colleagues, and is 
habitually “ an unmitigated liar.” 





The published resolution of the Burnley masters to close their 
mills towards the end of the present month, and to stand by each 
other in resisting the demands of the factory hands for higher 
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‘wages, isa step in many ways important; especially in connexion 
with a aedier state of affarrs ot Fontes = Bacup. That the 
masters cannot afford to pay the higher wages, we hold to be 
proved ; indeed, the case is so clear that it must be obvious to 
many on the side of the men, if it were only stated to them ; and this 
is the point which we doubt on the side of the masters—whether 
they state their case with sufficient explicitness, and whether they 
sufficiently encourage those hands who would make common cause 





with them. In the mean time, the step is important, not only as 
throwing thousands out of work, but as extending the district in | 
which the action of our manufacturing machinery is suspended or 
likely to be so. 


The cholera continues its march, and is gradually seizing pos- | 
session of an extended territory ; but the active steps taken by the 
central and local authorities have manifestly checked the virulence 
of the endemic, and must have saved many lives. The experience 
under the present attack proves beyond further question how | 
much it extends on sufferance, and how much it is under control. | 
It scourges the squalid abodes of nuisance, and emigrant-ships in 
which food and hot water are sold at siege prices; it abates before | 
prompt attention, better food, and cleansing. In short, cholera, as | 
well as railway manslaughter, can be brought under when there is 
the will to do it. We see in the latest “ accident,”—that terrible 
one on Wednesday, on the Irish South-western Railway,—-that a 
single act of negligence can inflict, at a blow, an amount of death, 
mutilation, and shattered health, as great as when the cholera 
visits a town. In both cases, the preventible death is manslaugh- 
ter; and we are just beginning to know as much. 


Che Cautt. 
THE same quiet continues to pervade the daily life of the Queen, at Bal- 
moral. Besides her driving, walking, and riding, the principal recorded 
event of the week is a visit to Mr. and Mrs. Farquharson of Invercauld. 
And the young Farquharsons have been at Balmoral to play with the 
Royal children. Her Majesty keeps up constant intercourse with the 
Duchess of Kent. 

Prince Albert has been deer-stalking a little, and riding and driving out 
with the Queen. 

Sir James Graham was at Balmoral on Tuesday. 


Che Plrtropalis. | 
At a meeting of the Court of Common Council, on Tuesday, Mr. 
Wallis, the junior Sheriff, was formally summoned, and conducted to his 
seat in the Court. Mr. Gresham wanted to know what had become of 
the directions to discover the person or persons who had been instru- 
mental in bribing the three men convicted of personation at the late elec- 
tion of the Chamberlain? The City Solicitor explained, that he had 
advertised for evidence, but had not been able to procure any. The man 
who hired them was perfectly well known, but no legal proof could be 
obtained against him. The evidence of the three men would be worth- 
less, as they had been convicted of perjury. 











The autumn session of the Geological School of Science was opened 
on Saturday, at the Museum of Practical Geology, in Jermyn Street. Dr. 
Forbes, the President of the Geological Society, delivered the opening 
lecture. His theme was the educational uses of museums; and he 
handled the —_ so as to show that museums, unless connected with 
a system of public teaching, are of little use. He instanced the success 
which has attended the working of the School of Mines in connexion 
with the Museum of Practical Geology ; gave “ unmixed praise’’ to those 
students who have passed through the first two years’ curriculum ; and 
told how many of them are now filling lucrative and honourable posts. 
Nor was he less complimentary to the artisans who have with earnestness 
and intelligence made the best of the opportunities afforded by the insti- 
tution ; but he reproached the middle and higher classes with neglecting 
the opportunities for scientific instruction thus held out to them. 

“The occult science of table-turning, which now occupies the place that 
astrology did in former times, is regarded by them in so serious a light as to 
prevent them from turning their attention to the cultivation of the zo- 
ological, mineralogical, chemical, and biological sciences. When we con- 
sider the large class of so-called educated persons, who, instead of being the 
supporters of true science, run after such things, need we wonder at the suc- 
cess of public follies? Yet if we apply to them the term unenlightened, 
it would give mortal offence. Nothing more clearly indicates the necessity 
of the State taking the initiative in the general diffusion of scientitie know- 
ledge than this fact.” 

he large audience included, among many persons of scientific reputa- 
tion, Sir Roderick Murchison, Sir Henry de la Beche, Sir Charles Lyell, 
Professor Baden Powell of Oxford, and Mr. Rennie. 


At a meeting of the Zoélogical Society of London, on Thursday, it was | 


stated that during September, 44,961 persons had visited the gardens in 
Regent's Park; and during the year, no fewer than 358,317,—a large 
increase over those of the preceding year. The most important addition 
to the gardens is a fine specimen of the South American ant-eater. 





At the Middlesex Sessions on Tuesday, Buck and Lee, the men who bur- 
lariously entered a house at Hackney, and who were both seized by Mrs. 
Bastable, though one escaped for a time, were convicted of burglary and as- 
saulting Mrs. Bastable. ey were sentenced to one year’s imprisonment. 
On Wednesday, Thomas Bartlett, horse-slaughterer and boiler, was in- 
dicted by the parish-officers of South Mims, for creating a nuisance near 
Barnet. The results of Bartlett’s operations are most offensive and danger- 


The Assistant-Judge advised that it should be removed altogether : he would 
defer judgment till the 16th November, and if there then remained cause of 
complaint he should inflict an exemplary fine—he had found that effectual 
in other cases, 

The inquiry into the mutiny on board the Queen of the Teign was resumed 
before the Thames Police Magistrate on Tuesday. Mr. Bodkin attended b 
order of Lord Palmerston. Mr. Stooke, the master, and the two Englis 
seamen, were first placed at the bar, on a charge of killing five Lascars, The 


| Newington Inspector of Nuisances prosecuted. 


He eventually pleaded “ guilty,’ and promised to abate the nuisance. | 


| much cheered, 


only witness at all adverse to them was Fairfold, a sailor; but his cross- 
examination, and the evidence of others, showed that he was a discontented 
man, and probably mixed up in some degree with the mutiny: Mr. Stooke 
had ordered him into irons for complicity, believing that he had undertaken 
to steer the ship to California, if the Lasears seized it. Mr. Treatt, the chief 
mate, and Mr. Cumming, second mate, detailed the occurrences on the night 
when the Lascars were killed; fully proving that a most desperate attempt 
to murder the officers had been made by the Lasears. Both mates received 
numerous wounds. Mr. Yardley considered that it had been amply shown 
that there was a mutiny; the only question now was as to the necessity for 
killing the five men—the question whether there was any excess of violence, 
After a conversation with the counsel on both sides, he further remanded the 
accused, that there might be the fullest investigation of the merits of the 


Ahalt and Ali, the Lascars originally charged with the Englishmen, were 
then accused of mutiny. Mills, a seaman, identified these men as part of the 
mutinous gang; and they were remanded. 

A Coroner’s Jury sitting in the Middlesex Hospital on the body of James 
Mason, a man who kept a stall at the corner of Mortimer Street, have re- 
turned a verdict of ‘* Manslaughter against Titus May and John Wood,” 
the drivers of two omnibuses, who by the reckless manner in which they 
drove inflicted the fatal hurts. 

Two workmen at the new market at Copenhagen Fields had a quarrel, and 
one of them, Hughes, insisted on fighting. At the second round Hughes 
fell, and he died in a few minutes. His antagonist fled. 

Mr. Sampson, a master basketmaker, has been fined 40s. by the Clerken- 
well Magistrate, for knocking down one of his workmen who had struck for 
wages. The assault was committed while the man was earning money near 
Sampson’s house by unloading a waggon. 

Twenty-five persons were brought before the Marlborough Street Magis- 
trate, on Monday, charged with having been found in a common gaming- 
house—the Cocoa Tree, St. James’s Street. Most of the defendants were 
military men and gentlemen well known in gambling circles; they gave 
fictitious names. The Police entered the house by force; they were obliged 
to break down a wall at one place, the door being so massive and well- 
secured. The delay thus caused gave ample time for the destruction of any 
implements of gaming; the Police found none; and the Magistrate was 
obliged to liberate the suspected. 

Thompson, a letter-carrier in the Pimlico district, has been committed for 
trial by the Bow Street Magistrate for having unlawfully detained sixty- 
four letters. Complaints had been made of the non-arrival of letters in the 

risoner’s district; he was watched, and eventually seized with sixty-four 
letters in his hat which he ought to have delivered some days before. The 
man said it was from sheer laziness that he had not distributed the letters. 

George Ballard, a young man of respectable en, has been com- 
mitted by the Marylebone Magistrate on a charge of stealing from his sister 
a shawl and other property valued at 60/, Miss Ballard left her mother and 
brother in their common residence while she was out of town; in her ab- 
sence her brother stole the property and pledged it. 





The Police Magistrates have been engaged in bearing charges against per- 
sons who were alleged to have endangered the public health by creating 
nuisances. 

An attempt was made to abate the nuisance caused in the neighbourhood 
of Friar Street, Blackfriars Road,—the place so well fitted as a home for 
cholera,—by bone-boilers, horse-slaughterers, and gut-manufacturers: six 
summonses were taken out by the parish-officers. ‘Two cases were heard by 
the Southwark yn a bone-boiler was charged with keeping an im- 
mense quantity of boiled and raw bones, and a gut-manufacturer was sum- 
moned for causing a nuisance by his trade. After hearing evidence on both 
sides, Mr. Combe said, he had no power to interfere, as nothing had been 
proved to show that there was any extraordinary increase in the nuisance : 
what defendants had on their premises was merely what they required in 
trade. Therefore he must dismiss the summonses, After the decision on 
these cases, the others were not pressed. : 

Mr. Brown, a cow-keeper and owner of a dust-yard in South Street, Wal- 
worth Common, appeared before the Lambeth Magistrate. It was proved 
that Brown had a Soiiie collection of filth in his yard, and also kept swine, 
to the annoyance of the neighbours and the injury of their health. The 

Mr. Ealiott fined Brown 20s., 
and threatened the highest penalty if the nuisance remained. 

The Thames Police Magistrate has acted vigorously in regard to another 
kind of nuisance brought under his notice by the Police and by an Inspector 
of Nuisances—the foul state of the cesspools in divers places occupied by the 
poorest class of Irish. Mr. Ingham ordered immediate remedial measures, at 
the expense of the owners of the houses. 

Mr. Carden the barrister has appeared twice before the Lambeth Magis- 
trate on a charge of suffering a nuisance to remain in the yards of three 
houses which he owns in Vauxhall Walk. On the first occasion, he pro- 
mised to remove the evil ; on the second, he asserted that he had—that there 
was nothing extraordinary in the state of the yards—that it was all the fault 
of the Commissioners of Sewers, with whom he could not come to terms about 
draining the premises into the sewer. Mr. Elliott thought there was no 

uestion about the existence of a nuisance; and the inquiry ended by Mr. 
Jarden paying 16s. to the authorities for the use of a pumping-machine to 
remove the nuisance, with the costs of the summons. 


Che Provinces. 

There was a public meeting at Leicester on Tuesday, convened on re- 
quisition by the Mayor, to convey to the Government their sentiments 
“on the necessity of prompt, energetic, and decisive action, at the pre- 
sent important crisis of the Eastern question.” The assembly was sag 
unanimous in its sentiments. Speeches were made by Dr. Noble, Mr. J. 
F. Hollings, Captain Harris, and Mr. J. Biggs. Captain Harris defended 
the Turks against the charge, so frequent of late, that they are barbarians : 
if enlightenment means high moral principle, then the Turks are the most 
enlightened people in Europe. When in Turkey, he had everywhere been 
received by all classes with hospitality and kindness, and all the more be- 
cause he was an Englishman. The resolutions of the meeting set fo 
that the unprincipled aggression of the Emperor of Russia calls for “ the 
most decisive interference on the part of the English people” ; and that 
it is the plain duty of England to fulfil her treaty engagements and main- 
tain the integrity and independence of the Turkish empire. Upon these 
resolutions a memorial to Lord Clarendon was founded ; praying that he 
will ‘take such decisive and immediate measures as shall lead to the 
evacuation of the Danubian Principalities, to the full indemnification of 

| the Sultan for the injuries sustained by the late invasion of his terri- 
| tories, and his future security against such an act of aggression.” At the 
end of the meeting, some one read from an evening paper the current an- 
nouncement that the Sultan had declared war; a statement which was 
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The 
Town-ball on Monday, to consider the conduct of the English Govern- 
ment in reference to Turkey. Mr. David Urquhart was the prominent 

ker. The resolutions were similar to those adopted last week at 
tafford. They condemn the present Ministry, as incompetent to manage 


the intercourse of nations with a due regard to the interests and honour | 


of England; and they condemn secret diplomacy. 


The Royal South Bucks Agricultural Association, established in 1833, 
“for the encouragement of industrious labourers and servants,” cele- 
brated its majority on Tuesday, at Salthill. There were no fewer than 
forty teams in the field set apart for the contest in ploughing; and the 
work done is reported as excellent. At the dinner in the evening, Mr. 


Joseph Trumper of Dorney, and Mr. Dupré M.P., figured as the principal | 


orators. Politics were not discussed; they were only alluded to for the 
sake of noting that there is a “lull in the political atmosphere,” and an 
absence of party animosities, which, the Parliamentary speaker said, 
could not be expected to last long. 

The East Berks Agricultural Society celebrated its annual show on 
Thursday, at Maidenhead. The exhibition of stock was good. Prince 
Albert obtained the silver cup given by Sir Gilbert East for the best five- 
aere piece of Swedish turnips, At the dinner Mr. Robert Palmer and 
Mr. Vansittart, the County Members, congratulated the farmers on the 
cheering prospects. 

The Radnorshire Agricultural Society held its annual mecting on 
Saturday, at Knighton. The show was most excellent in quality, but 
deficient in number. Sir Frankland Lewis was the principal speaker ; 
and the gist of his discourse was an eloquent exhortation to go forward— 
“forward with caution, forward with thought, forward with perse- 
verance.” 
counties of Salop and Hereford, and showed that by forcing farmers to 
use broad wheels, narrow wheels paying higher tolls, a limit was put to 
improvement. He hinted at the success of “ Rebecca” in getting rid of 
superfluous toll-bars and broad wheels ; a hint which pleased the farmers 
mightily. 

At the annual meeting of the Canterbury Diocesan Board of Education, 
at Tunbridge Wells, on Tuesday,—the Primate in the chair,—it was 
stated that 2000/. had been expended in aid of schools during the past 
year; that in three years the School-Inspector had visited 406 schools, 
and that “the secular education throughout the diocese was lower than 
formerly,” but that the state of religious instruction was more encoura- 
ging. The Archbishop and Sir Walter Stirling lamented that the secular 
instruction given in the schools was inferior, but consoled themselves 
with the fact that the clergy had done their duty. It appears the Board 
are “greatly in need of extended pecuniary assistance.” 

The winter session of Queen’s College at Birmingham was opened on 
Tuesday; Lord Lyttelton, the Principal, presiding. From the report 
read on the occasion, it appears that there are eighty-nine pupils, and 
that seventy medical men, now practising in Birmingham, were educated 
in the institution. 

It seems highly probable that the Lawson Observatory will be esta- 
blished after all. ft is known that Government has agreed to grant 
2000/. towards the project, and that Prince Albert presented the com- 
mittee with one hundred guineas. On Saturday, the last day for making 
up the 10,0007. required to found the Observatory, the Nottingham 
Town-Council held a special meeting, and resolved to grant three acres of 
land on the Forest, or six on Mapperley Plain, on condition that should 
any other site be preferred they might repurchase the land for 5007. 





He denounced the scourge of toll-bars in the neighbouring | 


This brought the subscription to 9000/.; and the committee have gua- | 


ranteed the remaining 1000/. 
ley, and Mr. Chapman—have been deputed to make the necessary ar- 
rangements with Mr. Lawson and the Treasury. Mapperley Plain is 
said to be an admirable site. It lies high; the atmosphere is so dry and 
clear that Belvoir Castle and Lincoln Minster can be seen thence with the 
naked eye. 

The “private” banquet to Lord Derby at Liverpool came off on 
Thursday. The guests were forty-five in number; including Mr. H. T. 
Liddell LP, Mr. William Brown M.P., and Mr. Heyworth M.P. 

On the assumption that Mr. Gladstone will be staying near Manchester 


Three gentlemen—Mr. Lowe, Mr. Brad- | 


ple of Hanley, summoned by their Chief Bailiff, met in the | ed; the master besought them to do it “ for his sake”; Wake, the spokes- 


man, said they could not; “ Take that, then!” exclaimed the master, firing 
a pistol at Wake; who was wounded in the shoulder, and left at Bahia in a 
dangerous condition. 

Mrs. Elliott, the wife of an estate-agent at Liverpool, has captured a 
burglar. She discovered that her jewel-case had been meddled with ; she 
was questioning the servant, the only other person in the house as she 
thought, when she observed a man’s feet protruding from under the bed- 
stead ; she ordered the girl to fetch a policeman, and to close the street-door 
after her. When the servant had gone the burglar attempted to escape ; but 
Mrs. Elliott seized him, and held him till a constable arrived. This is the 
second housebreaker that the same courageous lady has captured. 

A very impudent robbery was perpetrated on Tuesday evening, about two 
miles from Faversham, near the Canterbury road. Five men, masked, 
entered a cottage, seized a man, his wife, and a labourer, and tied their 
hands; one was left as a guard over the prisoners; the others proceeded to 
the neighbouring house of Mr. Monk, a cattle-dealer. They seized him, his 
housekeeper, and a boy, tied their hands behind their backs, and put them 
in a cellar; the other three prisoners were brought from the cottage and put 
in the cellar also. Then the robbers regaled themselves, took 50/. in notes, 
some watches, clothing, and other articles, put them in Mr. Monk's cart, and 
drove off. Some neighbours saw them pass along; but the villains escaped 
capture for a time. 

The Magistrates of Crockernwell, in Devon, have sent a farmer's wife to 
prison for a week for assisting in wilfully propagating smallpox! Her ser- 
vant had the disease; a woman sent her children, according to the custom 
of the district, to take the disease; the farmer's wife tied a handkerchief 
which had been used by the sick servant round the children’s necks, and 
they became infected. The Chairman told the persons implicated, that if 
the children had died the offenders would have been tried for their lives. 


There has been a fatal collision on the Ambergate branch of the Midland 
Railway. An engine got off the line in the evening. An engine went 
from Derby with a number of men; it was thought there was not 
strength enough to right the locomotive, and another engine was sent 
for; it approached with fourteen or fifteen men. Meanwhile, the disabled 
engine had been got on to the line, and the first engine sent to aid it ran 
towards Ambergate on the wrong line. The consequence was, that it came 
into contact with the second Derby engine. A great many men were more 
or less hurt, and one soon died: some of the survivors received bad frac- 
tures and wounds. 

About half a mile from Dorchester, an arch was built across the Wilts, 
Somerset, and Weymouth Railway; when nearly complete it was pronounced 
unsafe, and it was removed. A new arch was built. But this was soon 
found to be unequal to the traffic of the turnpike-road, Workmen were 
employed to underpin a pier; one man heard a crack, and he raised an 
alarm in time to enable twenty to escape—the whole structure fell in. 

The Preston strike has been attended with a painful calamity. A num- 
ber of the turn-outs were directed to proceed to the Corporation Arms public- 
house to receive their weekly allowance of money from the fund subscribed 
for them : a room in the yard at the back of the house was used for their re- 
ception ; this room stood twelve feet above a lumber-room which formed the 
ground-floor, and admittance was gained by a flight of steps: on Monday 
night, the room was crammed with upwards of 200 people ; the flooring was 
insufficient to sustain so great a weight; a centre beam snapped, the floor 
parted in the centre, and most of the assemblage fell into the room beneath, 
those who were near-the middle of the upper apartment buried under 
the persons who stood nearer the walls. Jane Smalley, a girl of fourteen, 
was taken out dead; some forty or fifty others, mostly young females, suf- 
fered more or less, many having fractures of the ribs, legs, or thighs. 

The woollen-mill of Messrs. Whitworth and Co., at Halifax, was destroyed 
by fire on Tuesday evening. The damage is estimated at from 60,000/. to 
80,0002. ; the insurances were 34,000/. A thousand hands have been thrown 
out of employment. 

Farm-produce valued at nearly 2000/7. has been destroyed by fire at Shef- 
field, near Basingstoke. A little boy made a fire in a road to amuse himself, 
and some burning straw was carried by the wind into Mr, Butler's stack- 
yard. The farmer is understood to be fully insured. 

A little boy has lost his life at Hatton in Lancashire from the bite of a 
dog. A surgeon had promptly cauterized the wound, but the boy suffered 
dreadfully : chloroform partially alleviated his agonies. 


IRELAND. 


The Lord-Lieutenant has continued his tour. This week he has been 


| at Athlone and Ballinasloe, and at both places met with a cordial public 


ona visit to a friend on the 10th instant, the Town-Council have re- | 


solved to invite him to a public entertainment on the 12th. 

_ The bronze statue of Sir Robert Peel, intended to stand on a pedestal 
in front of the Royal Infirmary at Manchester, was successfully fixed 
there on Monday. 


A large number of the master spinners and manufacturers of Burnley 
and the neighbourhood have formed an association to resist the demands of 
the workpeople. The men demanded an increase of wages from two 
houses ; the masters generally inquired into the matter, and they came to 
the conclusion that the present pay was fair and ample. ‘They have now 
mutually bound themselves by bonds of 2000/. each to act in unison; 
and they announce, that unless the hands return to the two mills at the 
old price, all their factories will be closed on the 28th October. At Ba- 
cup the millowners are associated, and have given bonds for 5000/. to be 
true to each other—the amount of the bonds signed by the Preston 

ouses, 

Within eight months the shipwrights of Sunderland have had their 
Wages increased from 24s. to 30s. a week. They were still unsatisfied, 
and demanded 36s. The employers met, refused the demand, and reta- 
liated by announcing that from’ the Ist November the wages would be 
reduced to 27s, Probably a compromise will be made to retain the 30s. 

The dyers in the employment of Mr. W. Andrews, of Ardwick, Man- 
chester, who had struck for an advance, have returned to work; Mr. An- 
drews having at length conceded to them the full advance sought in the 
first instance of 3s. per week. 


| Mr. Duffy, Mr. G. H. Moore, and Mr. Sergeant Shee. 


| apologized for the “intrusion.” 


The Durston and Yeovil branch of the Bristol and Exeter Railway was , 


opened for public traffie on Saturday. This is the first line which has 


been completed to the small manufacturing town of Yeovil. 





Mr, Nattrass, master of the ship Matanzas, has been committed by the | 


Liverpool Magistrates for shooting Wake, a sailor, at Bahia. The crew re- 
fused to weigh the anchor at that port, alleging that they were short-hand- 


| 


reception. 

The Tenant League held an aggregate meeting, called a conference, in 
their rooms in Beresford Place, Dublin, on Tuesday. Thirteen Members 
of Parliament were present; conspicuous among whom were Mr. Lucas, 
The Presbyterian 
contingent from Ulster, represented by Dr. M‘Knight and the Reverend 
Mr. Rogers, were not very cordially welcomed, Mr. Sharman Crawford 
was also there, but he had not been invited, and in making a speech he 
The conference ended in a violent dis- 
pute between Mr. Lucas, Mr. Duffy, and Mr, G. H. Moore, on the one 
part, and Dr. M‘Knight on the other. Charges of treachery were reci- 
procated, and the “lie” freely given. Dr. M‘Knight’s authority 
for the accusations of intriguing with Government, made against 
Mr. Moore, was certainly not good—that of a “Parliamentary cor- 
respondent, who gathers up chit-chat.” The resolutions agreed to were 
the same as those adopted in 1852,—that no Tenant-Right Bill not em- 
bodying the principles of Mr. Sharman Crawford’s measure would be 
satisfactory ; and that Members of Parliament should “hold themselves 
aloof from and independent of every Government that would not make 
Sharman Crawford’s Bill a Cabinet measure.” Mr, Bowyer M.P. moved 
to substitute the word “Government” for “‘Cabinet’’: a Cabinet mea- 
sure means a measure on which a Ministry stakes its existence, and such 
dictation to Government would prevent the great body of the Liberals 
from supporting the Irish Tenant-Right party, This amendment was 
rejected. 

The second meeting of the conference took place on Wednesday. Dr. 
M‘Knight and Mr. Rogers entered their protest against the policy voted 
on Tuesday, because they deem it prejudicial to the cause, calculated to 
delay a valuable “instalment” of industrial justice, and unreasonable 
in itself. They desire to meet the present Liberal Administration in 4 
spirit of justice. An attempt was made by a frantic young priest to vote 
the mt! of Dr. M‘Knight and Mr. Rogers; but the attempt was un- 
successful, 
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The Galway Vindicator applauds the initiative taken by English capi- 
talists in the improvement of the county of Galway. One instance of the 
improved spirit of landlordism is narrated. Mr. J. C, Harte of Broughton 
Hall, near Manchester, bought the estate of Esker, near Banagher. He 
also bought up the old arrears due by tenants, lest they should be harassed 
by the old landlord ; and then he passed the sponge over them, so that 
his tenants might begin life anew. Since August 1852, he has exten- 
sively drained his estate, erected new fences, cleaned and repaired old 
cottages, and paid liberal wages. A few days ago he visited the estate, 
dined with his tenants, and was received everywhere with great enthu- 
siasm. He stated that he should receive an adequate remuneration for 
the capital invested. 

The Model Lodginghouse for working men, which was originated some 
time since by Sir Edward Borough, is about to be followed up by the 
establishment of larger abodes on the same principle for married working 
men and their families. The Queen’s subscription of 500/. will go 
towards the expenses; Mr. Vance has given premises and 200/.; and 
Miss Burdett Coutts has forwarded 1007. The sum wanted, however, 
is 20002. 





The escape or rather evasion of Mr. John Mitchell from Van Diemen’s 
Land does not appear to have been an honourable proceeding. He had a 
ticket-of-leave, and was at large on parole. He went to the office of the 
Police Magistrate, and handed in a letter surrendering his ticket-of-leave 
and parole. Before the official had time to read the document, Mr. John 
Mitchell ran out of the office, mounted a horse, and was away to the sea- 
coast ; whence a boat conveyed him to an American vessel, and he sailed 
off. 

It is stated that a field-officer of the Ninetieth Light Infantry, now in 
garrison at Dublin, has placed his commanding-officer under arrest for 
drunkenness, 


Some miscreants entered the stables of Mr. Judge, a merchant at Boyle, 
and administered poisoned balls to four horses; and three died, after en- 
during great agony. Three carmen of the town are in prison on suspicion : 
Mr. Judge had used his own horses for conveying goods from Sligo and other 
places, and the carmen were incensed at this. 

The man who committed suicide at Dublin has been at length identified. 
Two gentlemen from Jedburgh, Mr. Mein and Mr. Grainger, having seen the 
body, have discovered that the so-called ‘*‘ Webster’? was James M‘Farlane, 
clerk to Messrs. Mein, wool-merchant at Jedburgh. In August last he 
forged the signature of his employers to a check on the British Linen Com- 

any’s branch bank, for 715/.; which he got cashed, and then absconded. 

e was traced to Liverpool, and then lost sight of. The property left by 
M‘Farlane, including 108 sovereigns, has been delivered up by the Police to 
Mr. Grainger, the manager of the bank at Jedburgh. 








The Great Southern and Western Railway of Ireland has now the palm 
in horrible railway slaughter. An ‘“‘accident’’ occurred on Wednesday 
night, near Straffan, within a few miles of Dublin, which throws into the 
shade all the recent occurrences of the kind. A passenger-train was journey- 
ing to Dublin; near to Straffan the engine came toa stand. A cattle-train 
coming up behind was visible in the distance, and a man with a red lamp 
was despatched to stop it. Some of the passengers who got out of their car- 
riages believed that the cattle-train, which continued to advance, ‘* was only 
walking up”; but it came at full speed, dashing through the hindmost car- 
riage, leaving the rest a wreck of mingled wood and iron and mutilated 
human beings. The two front carriages, however, were freed by the con- 
cussion ; the roof of one was cut off; and, impelled forward with the engine 
and tender before them, they were sent along the line for three-quarters of 
amile. The story is told in an interesting way by Captain Collis ; who states 
that he saw fourteen dead bodies, and helped to extricate some fifty wounded 
persons from the wreck! This is his afflicting narrative. 

** After passing the Sallins station, the engine went slowly, and stopped 
about half a mile short of the Straffan station ; it remained stationary about 
fifteen minates, Five passengers got out with me,—Mr. Jelly, of Mary- 
borough, a very fine-looking, tall, portly gentleman ; Mr. Connor, of New- 
bridge ; Mr. Kelly, of the same place ; a Scotch gentleman, Mr. Leitch, from 
Armagh ; and an English gentleman, whose name I did not ascertain. He 
was in too much tronble for me to ask him after all was over, for he Jost his 
pretty young wife and his sister. Mr. Croker Barrington, the solicitor to the 
company, who was riding in a first-class carriage next the engine, got out 
and sent one of the railway servants (the stoker I think it was) down the 
line with a red lamp to stop the luggage and cattle train, that we knew was 
about half an hour behind us. We were, however, eleven minutes behind our 
time at Sullins. He had been gone about ten, or from that to fifteen minutes, 
when we saw the lights of the cattle-train approaching. We all thought, of 
course, it was coming along quite slow. Mr. Jelly stepped into his carriage, 
stopped in the doorway, and looked out. The English gentleman’s wife and 
sister were behind Mr. Jelly, and they wanted to get out; but he bid them 
not stir, and he was himself going to get in. Mr. Kelly was going to step 


into his carriage also, when I said, ‘Stop a little, there isno hurry ; the train | 


won’t go without some warning, and, at all events, you and I are active enough 
to jump on ifit should. But just wait till this train comes up.’ ‘ Oh,’ said he, ‘it 
is merely walking up to us’; but, nevertheless, he waited. I stepped close to the 
line and cast my eye along; when I saw by the reflection of the light upon 
the shining calle that it was coming at full speed, and I heard by the beat 
of the engine that the steam was not eased off. I at once shouted out, 
* Good God! she is coming at full speed—look out, look out!’ and I jumped 
over the wire fence into the field, and looked round me. I saw the cattle- 
train run right into the last carriage of the passenger-train, indeed through 
it. In an instant all was a pile of ruin. 
of the cattle-train ; who seemed horrified at the frightful calamity. I asked 
him was he hurt? He replied, ‘No, but I'll never get over it.’ He then 
ee to assist the wounded passengers. I perceived that the steam was 
ing generated, and that in a minute more we would all be blown away by 
the explosion of the engine; and I sang out for the engineer, and bid him 
blow off the steam. He did so, and then we set to work. ‘The first sight I 
came on was the bodies of two women, quite dead; they lay on the bank as 
if they had been shot out of the door. » them was a priest, or friar, or 
monl.: he was quite dead, lying close to the rails, as if he bad been thrown 
— the embankment and had rebounded back. I next saw a man, both 
of whose thighs were broken, across Messrs. Kelly and Connor; and I 
pulled him out from under the ruins of the carriages; he was living, and 
we laid him upon the bank. We were then attracted by the cries of 
a lady, whose hand was jammed between the carriages. Her sister lay 
baile $34 Mepd or ipsensible. After labouring very hard for some time, 

















feM, and had to turn to others whilst more assistance 
m a heap of ruins, where we saw shawls, hats, and 
out a lady, greatly disfigured, but still alive. We 
fr. Jelly ; which eould hardly be recognized, his 






I ran back, and saw the driver | 
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head being torn and smashed off, his hn both cut off, his body torn up, and 
his clothes torn all off him. I adjusted his clothes, and we pa the body 
aside; and from near him we got out the bodies of the English gentleman's 
wife and sister. Poor fellow! he threw himself frantically upon the body of 
his wife, and kissed her frantically; and then we got the little baby from 
under her and the aunt’s clothes, alive. Wethen went to the first-class 
carriage that had been first struck by the engine ; and there we saw the 
bodies of two ladies, apparently cut in two at the waist. They were so 
jammed in that we te not get at them. Near them was the body of 
another lady, whose dress only we could see, she was so buried in the ruins, 
The cries of a little boy then attracted me: he was about eight years old; he 
was lying under the axletree of a carriage which had broken both his little 
le and was lying across them; with great difficulty we got him out by 
mising the axle with a crowbar. I then returned with more help to the two 
ladies, one of whose hands was jammed; and we got them out. I don’t 
know whether the insensible lady was dead or not, but I think she was : we laid 
her on the bank : the other was not much hurt. We next discovered the body of 
a very large man under the train: his head was cut off and gone—we found 
no trace of it; both his legs were cut off also from the thighs down. We 
got out the remains and placed them on the bank. I was at this time a 
good deal exhausted, having worked very hard. Sir Edward Kennedy now 
came up; he had been a nger in the carriage next the engine which 
had been shot on by the collision past Straffan station. He had escaped un- 
hurt, and had rendered every assistance to the passengers in those two car- 
riages, which, with the engine, had been sent on by the concussion ; he then 
returned down the line to help there, and took the command from me, to my 
great relief, for I was quite worn out. I cannot tell you how hard he 
worked, as also did those gentlemen whose names I have mentioned, and in- 
deed every one, railway people, country people, and all. I broke off a piece 
of a carriage and helped to make a litter of it, on which we placed a lady 
who had her two legs broken, and the English gentleman’s little child, and 
took them to a house convenient. Sir Edward Kennedy sent for a doctor 
and a priest at once. Seeing that some people were picking up carpet- 
bags, 1 suggested the necessity of the luggage being guarded; which 
was at once done. Messrs. Kelly, Connor, Leitch, and I, then walked 
on to Straffan, thinking we had seen all the damage, and not knowing 
about the two carriages that had been shot away. At the station we 
found a Mr. Roe, who had escaped in one of those carriages, and who was 
very active in rendering assistance. In the station-room eight or nine people 
were lying side by side; one of them seemed dead; I ng my hand upon 
his ferehead, and found that he was dead; he was a Mr. Egan, of Birr. I 
said he was dead, and his body was at once removed ; and the gentleman died 
soon after. A priest was hearing the confession of another, who evidently 
had very few moments left him in this world. The dead bodies were re- 
moved from the room. Mrs. Barrington was lying in another room in the 
station, very badly hurt, I heard. One of the ladies I saw at the station had 
her chest broken in; I don’t think she would live till morning. Several 
had their legs broken. One servant-boy, who was very badly hurt, had been 
sent by Sir Edward Kennedy on his own car to some hospital in the neigh- 
bourhood. There was a medical gentleman present, who was doing all in 
his power to alleviate the sufferings of the wounded. I believe there were 
several medical gentlemen, but I am not sure of more than one. The Ho- 
nourable E. Lawless was there, working very hard; and there was one 
young man, a dealer, named John Rooney, who was going down in the Kil- 
kenny train when he heard of the accident at the station. He at once threw 
up his passage, quitted the down-train, and set to work to help the sufferers 
in a most extraordinary manner: such vigour, and kindness, and gentleness 
as he exhibited, could not be surpassed. A train was got ready about half- 
past ten o’clock, and by it I came to town; we arrived at the King’s Bridge 
terminus about twelve o’clock. Neither the driver nor stoker of the cattle- 
train was injured.” 





SCOTLAND. 


The premature death of Lord Anderson, one of the Judges of the Court 
of Session, is much lamented in the Scotch journals. Lord Anderson 
had returned from the Continent, with the intention of proceeding direct 
to Scotland for the business of the circuit ; but illness—fever, we believe 
—seized him at Folkstone; and he instantly repaired to London, where 
he died, on Wednesday sennight. Mr. Anderson was Solicitor-General 
for Scotland under the last Administration of Sir Robert Peel. In 1851 
he was chosen Dean of the Faculty of Advocates; but when Lord Derby 
acceded to office in 1852, Mr. Anderson was appointed Lord Advocate of 
Scotland, and he resigned the office of Dean of Faculty. At the general 
election in 1852, he was a candidate for Lymington; but a vacancy in 
the Scotch bench occurring, he was made a judge. 


A clever burglary at Glasgow has been frustrated at a critical moment. 
Mr. D. C. Rait, the most extensive jeweller in Scotland, has a shop in Bu- 
chanan Street ; above it is the warehouse of Messrs. Campbell and Co. On 
Saturday night, two men, by means of a false key, got admission to the 
warehouse. They cut a hole in the floor to get admission to the jeweller’s 


| shop ; but they were foiled, for between the warehouse-floor and the shop- 


ceiling there are iron plates. The burglars then removed the hearthstone, 
sawed through the joists, broke the plaster, and descended by means of a rope 
into the shop. There they made a selection of diamond rings, chains, brooches, 
and other costly articles, valued at more than 2000/., which they deposited in 
a japanned leather hand-bag. They ascended the rope, traversed the ware- 
house, and descended the stairs towards an iron grate at the end of a court, 
once through which they would have been pretty safe to get clear off with 
their booty. It so happened, however, that a private watchman attached to 
the court had, some little time before, opened the iron gate, and, after lock- 
ing it behind him, stum up-stairs (he has a wooden leg) ; but, hearing & 
noise at Messrs. Campbell’s door, which he had already passed, he returned, 
and, from a recess on the stair, the two men confronted him, One of them 
instantly seized him by the throat, threw him down, and attempted to cover 
his mouth with his hand, This the old man resisted, and bawled out so lustily 
that he attracted the notice of a day police-officer, who happened luckily to 
be passing along Buchanan Street at the moment. He made his appearance 
at the grated door; when the burglars, seeing that their position had become 
dangerous, rushed up-stairs, and sprang into the court from a window about 
sixteen feet high. They immediately took to their heels ; and, as the streets 
were quite still at the time, one of them got clear off unpursued. The po- 
liceman chased the other ; who ran into a court which was closed at one end 
with a door, and there he wassecured. The robbers had left the bag of plun- 
der on the stairs of the warehouse. The man who was taken is a truculent- 
looking young Englishman, who calls himself Jackson. He had been staying 
at one of the principal hotels, and had made several ao at Mr. Raits. 
He had sent his luggage to the railway terminus, and if the robbery had not 
been frustrated, he would probably have got off for England by the Sunday 
afternoon train : in all probability the burglary would not have been dis- 
covered till Monday morning, and the accomplished artists would have had a 
good start for the Lapecsl of their plunder, 
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the evening of eg f _—_ between Lanark and Braidwood, 
an express-train on the Caledonian Railway came into collision with a 
mineral. 


ror is an admirable horseman, riding in the English style; and while his 
orse is executing this little theatrical movement his Majesty gracefully 


-train which they were shunting across the line. Several passengers | raises his hat and salutes the colours.” 


were hurt, but none seriously, 


The Journal de Calais narrates an incident which occurred during the 


A fire, destroying property valued at upwards of 2000/., has occurred at | recent progress of the Emperor, not without precedent in the semi-Imperial 
Sunbury distillery, near Edinburgh. Carpenters were at work on an old | journeys of the Prince President. 


wooden receiver ; the wood was saturated with alcohol; when sawn through 
it emitted a quantity of spirituous vapour, which kindled at a workman's 
light, and there was soon a great blaze. 





Aurvign oud Colonial, 


France.—We hear from Paris that the French Government have re- 
solved to send 30,000 men to Constantinople under General Canrobert, and 
that these men are to form part of an Anglo-Gallic army intended to co- 
operate with the Turkish forces in defence of the Balkan. The report is 
given on what the correspondents of the daily journals call ‘ good au- 
thority” : it has been used at the Bourse. General Canrobert Aas left Paris. 
Although the report reaches us from more than one source, we are bound to 
say that at present it remains without authentication. 

It is stated that all soldiers on furlough were recalled to their regiments, 
by an order issued on the 26th September. 

M. Drouyn de Lhuys gave a grand dinner on Friday week, remarkable 


for the guests and the language attributed to the Foreign Minister of | 
The banquet was given to Queen Christina of Spain; Lord | 


France. 
Clanricarde and Lord Lansdowne were present ; and among others the son 
of the Duke of Casigliano, to whom rumour assigns one of the daughters of 
Muiioz as a bride. The tone of the conversation of M. Drouyn de Lhuys 
is said to have been unreservedly warlike. 

Hitherto the Greek Christian subjects of the Sultan living in Paris 
have been accustomed to attend public worship in the chapel at the Rus- 
sian Embassy ; but recently they applied to Veley Pacha for a special 
chapel to themselves. The Turkish Ambassador lost no time in asking, 
through M. Drouyn de Lhuys, for the authority of the French Govern. 
ment ; which was readily given. Meanwhile, a temporary place of wor- 
ship has been obtained; and the grateful Greeks have respectfully ten- 
dered their thanks to Veley Pacha. It is further stated that the Mussul- 
man has authorized the leader of the Greeks to place his name at the 
head of a subscription-list, about to be opened to defray the expense of 
erecting a chapel. 

Francis Arago, so widely known for his scientific labours, died in 
Paris on Sunday. He had long suffered at intervals from an internal 
complaint, which terminated in diabetes. It is said he never recovered 
the shock he sustained by the terrible insurrection in June 1848, when he 
was a member of the Provisional Government. His funeral took place 


on Wednesday. All day it rained, but that did not prevent the as- | 


sembling of a greatcrowd. The corpse was accompanied to Pére la 
Chaise by a brigade of infantry, under the command of General Rénault. 
It was followed by two of the sons of M. Arago; by his colleagues of 
the Academy of Science; by his friends, among whom were Béranger, 
Cavaignac, M. Garnier Pagés, M. Pagnerre, M. Bastide, M. Guinard, M. 
de Lasteyrie, M. Jules Favre, and other members of the Democratic 
party. Two Imperial carriages, containing Marshal Vaillant, as repre- 
sentative of the Emperor, and M. Ducos, Minister of Marine, followed 
by a portion of the soldiers, and by hosts of people, brought up the rear 
of the procession. 

Francis Arago led an unusually active and adventurous life. He was 
born at Estegal, near Perpignan, in the Eastern Pyrenees, in 1786. His 
taste for science led his father to send him from the College at Montpellier 
to the Polytechnic School ; where, in 1804, at the age of eighteen, he was 
admitted a pupil Two years after this, young Arago was appointed Se- 
cretary of the Board of Longitude at the Observatory ; and soon he was 
associated with Biot and two Spaniards to make scientific observations of 
great moment in the Balearic Isles. While there, enduring great hard- 
ships on the mountains, war broke out anew ; and the Spaniards, sus- 
pecting the men of science to be spies, were about to kill them. Arago 
disguised himself as a mountaineer, and escaped to Majorca ; but there 
he was imprisoned. At length he was set at liberty, on condition of his 
going to Algiers, and thence he obtained a passage to France. But a 
Spanish privateer took the ship, and Arago was conveyed back to Spain. 

Dey insisted on his liberation, and obtained it ; but Arago was again, 
by cont winds, carried to Africa instead of France. Disguised as a 
Bedouin, he made his way along the coast to Algiers. The old friendly 
Dey was gone, and in his place another, who knew not Arago ; but at 
length the young savant got his liberty, and landed in France, in 1809. 


He was then only twenty-three ; but, in consideration of what he had 


already done and undergone, the Academy of Science suspended its rules 
and made hima member. From that time to 1830 he followed science 
mainly ; but thenceforward also he played a conspicuous part in politics, 








| were killed, and as many wounded. 


| 





as Member of the Chamber of Deputies, and in 1848 as member of the 
Provisional Government. When Louis Napoleon seized on supreme 
power, Arago refused to take the oath of allegiance, and resigned his 
Place at the Observatery. The Emperor, however, dispensed with the 
oath, and Arago retained his post till he died. 
_M. Auguste St. Hilaire, also a member of the Academy of Sciences, 
ed this week, in Paris. He was seventy-four years of age. 

One of the accounts of the visit of the Emperor and Empress to the 
camp at Helfaut brings before us one or two characteristics of Louis Na- 
poleon and his cousin Prince Napoleon. The time is the end of the re- 
Veew; the troops are in square, receiving rewards. 

* By far the most remarkable personage in the brilliant group which sur- 
rounded the Emperor was the Prince Napoleon, who acted as Aide-de-camp 
to his Imperial cousin. The Prince, mounted upon a grey charger, in the 

of a Lieutenant-General, and wearing the grand cordon of the Legion 

of Honour, presented a marvellous resemblance to his uncle. He has the 
mperor’s features, his deep-sunk eye, his olive complexion, and round 
shoulders ; the Prince is more corpulent than the Emperor was at his age, 

t as his ‘make-up’ is perfect, one might have supposed the ‘ Little Cor- 
poral ’ was looking on upon the distribution of the rewards. The troops now 
~ then broke out in cries of * Vive l'Empereur,’ and ‘ Vive I'Impératrice’ ; 
ut as every soldier had now been exposed for five or six hours to a searching 
— enthusiasm was of the mildest character. After the distribution, 

wy slowly proceeded round the interior of the square. It is ob- 
served that when the Emperor ssereents the standard of each regiment, he 
8ives his horse the spur, and makes him bound towards the eagle. 


The Em- | 





| ous meeting at Warsaw. 


ey, When the Emperor received the authorities of Calais, Count Victor du 
Hamel, the Prefect of the Pas de Calais, begged leave to present to his Ma- 

jesty the senior member of the Municipal Council, M. Pigault de Beaupré, 
| whom he described as one of the most honourable men in the department. 
| M. Pigault de Beaupré, stepping forward, said to the Emperor—‘Sire, I have 
nothing to ask from your Majesty ; but I venture to invoke your benevolence 
in favour of an old soldier, eighty-four years of age, the sole survivor of the 
regiment of Hussards de la Mort in 1792: his name is Pierre Lenez, of Fré- 
thun, canton of Calais. He went through the campaigns of Holland, of Ger- 
many, (w here he was one of General Moreau’s orderlies,) and those of Italy, 
in which he was severely wounded at Verona by the bursting of a howitzer. 
He was afterwards discharged without a pension. Now solitary and miser- 
able, this poor old soldier has nothing to live upon but the three kilogrammes 
of bread allowed him by the commune. Your Majesty will not blame me 
for bringing to your notice this ruin of our old glories.’ The Emperor 
ensue, ‘Very well, sir, bring the man to me.’ A few moments atter- 
| wards, a man in a blouse, bowed down by age, and almost carried by M. 
| Pigault de Beaupré and one of his sons, advanced slowly towards the Im- 
| perial throne. As soon as he saw him, the Emperor said, ‘Is that your 
|man?’ ‘Yes, sire.” ‘Very well, I grant him a pension of 300 francs, for 
the first year to be paid in advance.’ On the instant Colonel Beville, the 
Emperor's Aide-de-camp, approached M. Pigault de Beaupré, and counted 
out the money for his protégé.” 

During his visit to Boulogne, we are told, the Emperor gave the mili- 
| tary medal to the gendarme who arrested him in 1840; saying to those 
about him, “I admire men who obey their chiefs.” He also gave 500 
| franes to the coast-guard who aimed his musket at him on the same oc- 
| casion. 


| Turxry.—Decisive and warlike news has reached us from Constanti- 
| nople. It appears that, urged by M. de Bruck the Austrian Minister, the 
| Divan met on the 25th September to deliberate on the Vienna note, 
Matters did not take a turn favourable to Austrian views; for the Divan 
unanimously decided that the Porte could not accept that note, especially 
since the interpretation put upon it by Count Nesselrode. They took a 
further step ; and convoked the Grand Council—a species of assembly of 
notables, representing more or less the various Turkish interests. Next 
day, this Council, composed of 140 persons, assembled, and speedily came 
| to a definite decision. They resolved that the system of negotiations was 
| exhausted; then they decided on the necessary measures for the last de- 
| fensive preparations; and finally they resolved that the moment had 
arrived when it became the Sultan to declare war in form. It will be 
observed that this news does not warrant the assertion that the Sultan 
had declared war ; but the latest accounts hold that it was highly probable 
he would immediately do so. 

There were, on the 27th, fourteen war-steamers lying in the Bospho- 
| rus; six English, four French, one Austrian, one Prussian, one Sar- 
| dinian, and one Neapolitan. Report mentions the recent arrival of two 
Dutch men-of- war at Smyrna. 

As regards the army, we have no accounts differing materially from 
what has been already printed. Omer Pacha continucs to maintain strict 
discipline ; and he has, it is said, determined to shoot any one who may 
fire on the Russians without orders. The Egyptian troops had arrived 
at Varna, and there were sad complaints of their thieving propensities, 
Foreign officers of distinction were numerous in the neighbourhood of 
Schumla. Deserters from the Russian army were coming over frequently; 
and, it is believed, not a few spies. 

Letters from Smyrna of the 23d September state that Martin Kossta 
had sailed for America, with the consent of the Austrian Government. 

There have been riots at Naplouse in Syria; it is said 200 persons 
The authorities were too weak to 
In the Lebanon, the Druses again show signs of insubordi- 














interfere, 
nation. 

Rvss1a.—Before the Emperor set out for Olmiitz, his eldest son, the 
Cwsarewitch, visited Moscow. Here his first act was to attend the cathe- 
dral, amid the shouts of the populace. The Russian journals describe 
how he kissed the holy pictures and the holy cross, and sprinkled them 
with holy water. Entering the temple, he put up a prayer for his father 
and family, and performed the kissing ceremony over again. Soon after- 
wards, the Emperor arrived, and then both performed a pilgrimage over 
the Kemel to the cathedral. Here the Metropolitan read an address of 
welcome to the Emperor. 

* Most pious Emperor—-Everything under heaven has its time, says the 
sage. The Orthodox Church has always found in you a defender, but the 
present epoch more particularly sees you fulfilling that mission. You have 
raised yourself up as its sanctuary in the East for the security of your co- 
religionists, with the sword, which is powerful at the Imperial word. The 
uneasiness which has spread in the states inhabited by other nations assures 
us that your word will triumph over resistance as well as your arms. Our 
souls, penetrated with sympathy in your ideas, pray to the Redeemer on your 
behalf. ‘ Master, communicate joy to the Czar by inspiring him with 
strength.’ ”” 

The Emperor kissed the pictures and the cross; and at his departure 
the cross was carried before him. It is stated that the Emperor, where- 
ever he stops, visits first the Greck church of the town. 

The military gathering at Olmiitz was barely over before prepa- 
rations were made for a similar and in some respects more portent- 
There the Emperor of Russia purposed to 
hold reviews, and he invited the Emperor of Austria to bear him com- 
pany. Accordingly, we hear that the Emperor of Russia arrived at War- 
saw on the 30th September; the Emperor of Austria left Vienna on the 
lst October for that city ; and on the 2d the King of Prussia, suddenly 
summoned by an autograph letter from his brother-in-law, started from 
Potsdam to join Francis Joseph at Ratibor, and journey thence in com- 
pany with him to Warsaw. The military evolutions were to commence 
on the 2d instant. 

Irary.—News was received in Rome on the 23d September, that the 
people of Civita Vecchia were in revolt. The French Commander, General 
Montreal, instantly sent reinforcements to the French regiment in garri- 
son, It appears that the rising was excited by a report that the Papal 


| Government intended to close the free port; a public announcement 


that the scheme was abandoned restored order. 
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Unirev Srares.—The Franklin touched at Cowes on Thursday, and 
landed the mails from New York to the 24th September. 

There was a great meeting in New York on the 22d for the purpose of 
voting a gold medal as a testimonial to Captain Ingraham of the St. Louis 
for his gallant rescue of Martin Kossta in the harbour of Smyrna. Re- 
fugees of all nations were present ; and speeches were made in French, 
Spanish, German, and Sclavonian, as well as English, ‘ The demonstra- 
tion was of the most effective character.” 

A contract has been signed between an English firm and the Tehuan- 
tepee Railroad Company for the construction of the line projected across 
the Tehuantepec Isthmus, and also of a “ plank-road.” The latter will 
be ninety-six miles long, and will be completed by November twelve- 
month. It begins at Suchill, the head of the navigation on the Coatza- 
coalcos River, and terminates at Ventosa Bay on the Pacific. The rail- 
way will extend one hundred and sixty-six miles; and four years is the 
period within which it must be constructed. It will begin at Minatilla 
and finish at Ventosa Bay. <A speculative writer, who looks ahead, con- 
templates the probable and speedy passage of steamers from the Western 
coasts of Britain to Halifax within a week. From Halifax the Great 
Trunk Railway will take the passengers to Detroit, and thence by a great 
railroad to the Gulf of Mexico. Here they will take steamers for the 
Isthmus of Tehuantepec; and in twelve days after leaving England, the 
tvaveller will find himself on board a splendid clipper steamer bearing 
away across the Pacific for Australia! One of these steamers, the Golden 
Age, has just been completely finished at New York, intended for the 
Australian line from the Pacific side of the Isthmus, 

The Cunard screw-steamer Andes encountered a terrible hurricane on 
her passage to Boston from Liverpool. Mr. John Maxwell, the second 
mate, was washed overboard and drowned, and Captain Hutchins was so 
much burt that he died in consequence. 

West Inpres.—The Thames arrived at Southampton on Sunday, with 
the West India mails. The news from Jamaica extends to the 10th Sep- 
tember, At that date, Sir Henry Barkly had not arrived ; but he was anxi- 
ously looked for. Addresses of welcome were already prepared. Lord 
Jolin Russell's speech of 4th August had been received with “ general 
jey and universal satisfaction.” No change had taken place in the rela- 
tions between Governor Grey and the House of Assembly. 


Che Public Bealth. 

It is some comfort to find that the virulence of the cholera at New- 
castle has abated ; and that the authoritics of London have taken, and 
are taking, vigorous steps to prepare, as well as they can, against the 
possible and probable visitation. 

According to the Registrar-General’s weekly report, there were no 
fewer than forty-seven deaths from cholera in the Metropolis last week. 
Fourteen of these are set down distinctly as “* Asiatic cholera,” others as 
“ English” cholera, “ malignant” cholera,—one as “ spasmodic,” and 
another as “endemic” cholera; but the larger number are described 
simply as “ cholera.”” The Registrar does not make any comment on the 
public health. 

Several deaths have occurred this week; variously stated at 10 and 17. 
They occurred in Lambeth, Bermondsey, and Marylebone. 





The local authorities in twenty-two parishes, and these among the districts / 


most liable to suffer from the epidemic, have taken measures of precaution. 
Water has been freely used in washing the filthy courts, lanes, and alleys, 
in such districts as Spitalfields, Bethnal Green, and Whitechapel. In 
Paddington, the notorious Elm Lane has been cleansed ; and three medi- 
cal men have been authorized to give gratuitous advice and medicines to 
the poor suffering from diarrhcea, on application by day or by night. As 
far as it lics in their power, the Guardians are enforcing the removal of 
nuisances; and the exertions in the several districts, generally speaking, 
pretty nearly resemble each other. 

Great difficulties are experienced in effecting the removal of nuisances 
arising from defective drainage, and trades dangerous to health. The St. 
Saviour’s Union have taken Lord Palmerston’s Verth and Glasgow 
speeches literally ; and their clerk, acting on instructions, has written to 
the Home Secretary on the subject of the sewers in that district which run 
into the Thames, and requesting his interference to abate the nuisances 
arising therefrom. 

“Your Lordship will remember, that in the year 1849 this district was 
visited by cholera almost as severely as any in the Metropolis; and it was 
then considered that the severity of this frightful disease was attributable in 
a great measure to the imperfect state of the common sewers, which have 
not been improved since that period. The Sanitary Committee sit three 
times a week, at great personal inconvenience, and are adopting vigorous 
measures for the suppression of nuisances under their jurisdiction; but all 
these efforts must prove unavailing while the dangerous nuisances to which 

have called your Lordship’s attention remain untouched. The Committee 
therefore trust your Lordship will, as speedily as possible, direct some means 
for remedying these most fruitful sources of disease in the neighbourhood.” 

The Directors of the Royal Free Hospital, Gray’s Inn Lane, have 
caused notices to be extensively circulated, inviting all who might be 
attacked with cholera to apply there for assistance. Similar notices have 
been also issued at the Free Hospital, Devonshire Square, Bishopsgate. 

The Bishop of London has reissued the letter to his clergy which was 
published in 1847. Je exhorts them to codperate with the parochial au- 
thorities in carrying out precautionary measures, as the only means, hu- 
manly speaking, of preventing the ravages of the cholera. He also in- 
structs them to enjoin temperance and cleanliness on their flocks. 

The suburban unions at Fulham, Brentford, Chelsea, Chiswick, Rother- 
hithe, Hornsey, Tottenham, Bromley, and Greenwich, have also met and 
resolved upon taking immediate steps to remove nuisances, and to cleanse 
the streets and over-crowded quarters. 

At Neweastle the number of daily deaths had fallen to 10 on Thurs- 
Cay; and at Gateshead to 4, after standing at ome for three days. At 
Newcastle, during thirty-six days, 1449 have died this year; only 255 
died during the corresponding period in 1831-'2. 

Dr. Melicr, the Commissioner from the French Government, accom- 
panied by Dr. Sutherland, one of the Medical Inspectors of the General 
Board of Health, examined the infected districts of Newcastle. He ac- 
companied the medical officers in the house-to-house examination in the 
system introduced by the Buard, and stated that he was thoroughly satis- 
fied with it. But he expressed his extreme surprise at witnessing the 
condition of the population in the lowest districts of the town. He had 


i been called upon to visit some of the worst-conditioned of the Freneh 











| lations of two empires were to be regulated on points of extreme d 








towns, but he had never seen anything so bad in structure as the houses 
and arrangements of the worst and most severely-visited portions of New- 
castle, or as the state of filth in which the po ion there existed. 

The shopkeepers at Newcastle have suffered considerable loss of custom 
during the visitation of the cholera. It is suggested that it would haye 
been worth their while, commercially ing, to enforce sanitary mea- 
sures and pay three times the amount of rates to prevent the cholera in- 
vasion. 

Upwards of 2000/. has been raised for the relief of the suffering and 
bereaved poor of this district : Earl Grey gave 50/. 

There have been 13 fatal cases of cholera at Walker, near Newcastle, 
since Monday night; 2 in Bedlington, and 4 in the union of Houghton- 
le-Spring. Repressive measures have been one. 

There ave been 1200 cases of diarrhoea at Hexham; but so admirable 
and so prompt were the exertions of the authorities, municipal and medi- 
cal, that only 23 have died in twenty-two days. It is admitted that 
rigid system of house-to-house visitation has been most effective in pre- 
venting the spread of the disease. Open ditches, cesspools, pigsties, and 
slaughterhouses, have been here as elsewhere the conditions of cholera. 

Tynemouth, South Shields, Howden Pans, Accrington, and the adjoin- 
ing districts, continue to manifest a tendency to cholera. Diarrhea is 
prevalent ; but, met by prompt treatment, it is not allowed to become 
cholera; and the deaths have been comparatively few. Up to the 28th 
September, there had been only 28 deaths throughout the Tynemouth 
Union, and 42 in South Shields Union. 

At Stockton-on-Tees, four fatal cases are noted: three of them occurred 
in the same house. Dr. Waller Lewis, from the Board of Health, has 
visited the district, and, by his advice, systematic house-to-house visita- 
tion has been resolved on. 

One death has occurred at Darlington ; but the town is so well prepared 
that no alarm exists on the subject. 

There has been another death from cholera at Manchester ; but the 
health of the neighbourhood generally is reported to be remarkably good. 

Liverpool has been again alarmed by the death of three emigrants, two 
Germans and one Englishman, on board the Silas Greenwood, a ship 
bound for America. This took place at the end of last week. The au- 
thorities met, and the whole of the emigrants were removed from the ship, 
and provided with lodgings ashore. Two other persons, not connected 
with the Silas Greenwood, have since died. 

An American emigrant-ship, the Isaac Wright, which struck on a rock 
near Cape Clear, returned to Liverpool on Tuesday, with cholera patients on 
board. Before she entered the Mersey, 47 corpses had been buried in the 
sea. The survivors were carried in carts to the workhouse. Three dying 
in the transit, Several have died since, and there were 38 sick on Thurs- 
day. It is stated that the emigrants were infamously treated, and half- 
starved, at sea. Hot water was charged for at the rate of sixpence a quart, 
and only six days’ provisions were served out in the first eleven days. 
Surely some inquiry is needed. 

The Board of Trade has issued a circular of instructions with the view 
of preventing cholera in merchant-ships. They warn mariners against 
over-crowding, dampness, filth, unwholesome food, excess in eating and 
drinking. There are also directions for meeting an attack of cholera. 

In Scotland, deaths are reported at Edinburgh, Leith, Dunse, An- 
nandale, and other places: the cholera is described as sporadic. 





Piiscrllaucous. 


The diplomatic conferences at Olmiitz have attracted much attention, 
epeculation, and controversy. The Zimes of Thursday gives, on “ un- 
doubted authority,” a resumé of what was said there. It will be observed 
that the Emperor of Russia is mentioned as one of the interlocutors, but 
no other is named. First stating that the Porte has declared for open 
war, the Zimes continues— : 

“On the other side, the Emperor of Russia has declared for peace. This 
announcement may probably appear incredible, after what has been proved 
respecting the nature of the original aggression ; but we can state, upon un- 
doubted authority, that the sentiments of the Czar, as expressed at Olmiitz 
by his own lips, are not only in favour of a pacific settlement, but are recon- 
cileable to a great extent with the conditions proposed by ourselves. He 
represented, that as he had accepted the Vienna note at the hands of the 
Conference in full satisfaction of European demands, and on the terms framed 
by his opponents, he could not with any regard to his own dignity be now 
referred to any second proposal. He offered, however, to accept a declaration 
or interpretation which seems to deprive the original Vienna note of the ob- 
jectionable features since discovered in it ; aud stated distinctly, that al- 
though he could not swerve from the conditions first imposed upon him, he 
was ready to admit at once such an explanation of those conditions as was 
conformable to the views of the French and British Governments, provided 
only that his acknowledged rights were still maintained. 

‘** The reader will perhaps be at some loss to imagine why terms 80 appa- 
rently reasonable were not closed with on the spot; but we think the ob- 
jections to such a compromise are perfectly maintainable. It was replied to 
the Czar, that he had deprived himself of the benefit of the expedient in 
question by the ‘explanation’ which he had already issued on his own mere 
motion, in a sense exactly contrary to that now proposed. He might inter- 
pret the Vienna note, as desired by the Western Powers, in a manner favour- 
able to the security of the Porte; but, as he had already interpreted it 
through Count Nesselrode’s despatch in a manner totally destructive of the 
security referred to, the only result would be that a note, by whieh Sow | 
. 7? ‘ 
would carry with it two conflicting explanations, and thus be neutralized 4 : 
gether. When it suited the purposes of Russia to disarm suspicion, she “ 
appeal to one of those explanations; when disposed to aggression, § f 
might quote the other ; so that the original note, or convention, would be o 
no value at all.” : 

Mr. Davison, Member for Belfast, has addressed Mr. Cardwell respect- 1 
ing the position of the Baltic trade, so far as Belfast is concerned. O00 "4 
Davison states that Belfast imports flax-seed to the amount of 70,0 he i 
annually from Riga, whilst the flax imported from the Baltic may “ 
taken at five times that amount. This is the season when the mercban 
send forward their ships, or order supplies of seed. They are now. eppre- 
hensive that in the event of a war the Russians will confiscate their ships 
and cargoes; and Mr. Davison points out that there is no British fleet - 
the Baltic capable of affording them protection. Mr. Cardwell has re 
plied that Government will duly and fully consider the subject. 
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The Times lately reprinted a portion of an article from the New York 
Courier and Enquirer, combating a suspicion previously expressed by the 
Times, that in the event of a war with Russia, American privateers 
would cut up our commerce under Russian letters of marque. The New 
York journal, as our readers are aware, strongly denied the imputation. 
The Tres accepted the contradiction, but without sufficient emphasis ; 
and the New York journalist, General J. Watson Webb, who is now in 
London, makes a rejoinder. At great length he deprecates the constant 
attacks by the — press upon American men, institutions, and man- 
ners, as prejudicial to the maintenance of peace and good feeling between 
the two countries, and as being in antagonism to the efforts of the Go- 
vernments. Two passages in General Webb's letter are worth considera- 
tion. The first relates to the law as regards privateering. 

“ Our laws not only guard against the fitting out in our ports of privateers 
against the commerce of neutrals with whom we are at peace, by compelling | 
a suspected vessel to give bonds in double the value of vessel and cargo, but | 
they also punish all proved to have been guilty of any such intention by fine 
and imprisonment. The late Chancellor Kent, in his Commentaries, page 
122, vol. I. of the edition of 1840, thus describes the laws of the Union in re- | 
lation to privateering— 

*It is declared (by statute) to be a misdemeanour for any citizen of the United 
States, within the territory or jurisdiction thereof, to accept and exercise a commis- | 
sion to serve a foreign prince, state, colony, district, or people, with whom the | 
United States are at peace; or for any person, except a subject or citizen of any 
foreign prince, state, colony, district, or people, transiently within the United States, 
or any —— armed vessel within the jurisdiction of the United States, to enlist or | 
enter himself, or hire, or retain another person to enlist or enter himself, or to go 
beyond the limits or jurisdiction of the United States with intent to be enlisted or 
entered in the service of any foreign prince, state, colony, district, or people, as a 
soldier, or mariner, or seaman ; or to fit out and arm, or to increase or augment the 
force of any armed vessel, with intent that such vessel be employed in the service of | 
any foreign power at war with another power with whom we are at peace; or to | 
begin, or set on foot, or provide or prepare the means for any military expedition or | 
enterprise, to be carried on thence against the territory or dominions of any foreign | 

ince or state, or of any colony, district, or people, with whom we are at peace, or to 
Eire or enlist troops or seamen for foreign military or naval service; or to be con- 
cerned in fitting out any vessel, to cruise or commit hostilities against a nation at 
peace with us; and the vessel in this latter case is made subject of forfeiture. | 
22° Inthe case of the Santissima Trinidadjit was decided “‘ that captures made 
by a vessel so illegally fitted out, whether a public or private armed ship, were torts, 
and that the original owner was entitled to restitution if the property was brought 
within our jurisdiction.” ’ 

“Tt may be well to add, that the laws of which Chancellor Kent gives the 
preceding synopsis expressly punish by fine and imprisonment any citizen 
of the United States found on board of letters of marque cruising against the 
commerce of a neutral power, or who shall leave our jurisdiction with the 
intent of being so employed; and if these enactments are not suflicient to 
demonstrate to you and to your readers the public opinion of my country- 
men in relation to privateering against the commerce of a neutral, I beg 
leave to refer you to the very able exposition of the law of nations upon this 
subject, and the duties of neutrals and the rights of belligerents under it, 
contained in a report of Mr. Buchanan to Congress, while he was the Secre- 
tary of State of the United States pending our war with Mexico. That 
letter, and the doctrines it set forth, in relation to privateering upon the | 
commerce of neutrals, was an able exposition of the whole question, ac- | 
quiesced in and sustained by all parties of the United States; and the com- 
ments of my own, which you copied on Monday from the Courier and En- 
guirer, were but a reflex of public opinion throughout our entire country, 
which is too frequently outraged by the reckless manner in which the Eng- 
lish press, with very few exceptions, habitually comments upon American 

affairs, in regard to which its conductors are profoundly ignorant. Mr. 
Buchanan, the author of the report referred to, is now the representative 
of our country at this Court, and although at home for twenty years politi- 
cally opposed to him, I have no hesitation in saying that we have never had 
a representative of our country abroad who is better qualified for the duties 
of his station, or one more jealous of our right-doing as a nation, as well as 
of our rights; and he will, I doubt not, if requested by this Government, 
very cheerfully furnish from the archives of our Legation here his own 

ial exposition of the doctrine of the Government of the United States 
in relation to privateering by the citizens of neutral nations upon the com- 
merce of belligerents.”’ 


The second passage gives an American view of the Eastern question— 
“ Aside from all kindly feeling among us towards England, our people per- 
ceive in this question a political bearing in which we have a deep interest. | 
Notwithstanding the claptrap indulged in by certain journals in the United 
States to inculcate the propriety of our interfering in European affairs, I am 
quite safe in saying that but one contingency can arise in which the conser- 
vatives of our country, who constitute four-fifths of each of the two great po- | 
litical parties in which we are divided, would assent to such a proceeding— | 
and that contingency is, a combination of the great European Powers against 
land, as a constitutional and representative government, because of its 
moral influence upon public opinion upon the Continent. I have repeatedly 
said, through the columns of the Courier and Enquirer, that in such a con- | 
tingency the United States, in support of the great principle upon which its 
a ope is based, if not in self-defence, would be compelled to fight the | 
ttle for constitutional liberty side by side with England ; and this senti- | 
ment, Sir, has been cordially reéchoed through our whole country, and is the | 
ov species of intervention in European affairs which will be tolerated in our 

y- 

“Now, we believe that so long as the balance of power in Europe is main- | 
tained, so long there can be no danger of a Continental combination against | 
Englahd, or rather against constitutional liberty, which would be aimed 
equally at the United States through England; but once permit Russia to | 
absorb Turkey, and she would become so powerful that in a quarter of a 
century she could, and most probably would, compel a Continental alliance 
— England, as the representative of constitutional liberty in this he- 

isphere. 

“Here, then, you have the seeret of the real feeling which pervades all 

s in the United States, in relation to the settlement of this Eastern 
question. It is one of far deeper interest to us than would appear upon its | 
Surface, and that not from a propagandist feeling. On no one subject is the 
Press of England so entirely mistaken as to the feelings and wishes of our 
RyvPle, as in supposing that we desire to see a republic anywhere in Europe. 

ere are, it is true, favatics and fanatical newspapers in the United States; 
and these fanatics are such, socially, ri: usly, and politically; but the | 
great mass of our people are too well in'o: nu d to believe that there exists a 
People in Europe capable of governing them elves through our Republican 
institutions.” 





| 


The Queen has granted a pension of 1002. to Sir Francis Head, and 
100/. to Mrs. Moir, the widow of “ Delta.” 

Sir James Graham landed at Holyhead on Friday, from Dublin. He 
Was accompanied by the Lords of the Admiralty ; and they inspected the 
Works of the new harbour, and witnessed the blasting of the rock with 
Sunpowder. 


The Countess of Neuilly and the Prince and Princess de Joinville have 
at length crossed the Channel. They arrived at Ostend on Thursday 
aa, and dined next day with King Leopold and his family at the 

acken. 

The Grand Duchess of Leuchtenberg, with her children, left Torquay 
on Monday, and visited Plymouth. She was received and attended by 
the flag-lieutenant of the Port-Admiral, and conveyed in the Admiral’s 
barge to Mount Edgecumbe. In the afternoon she returned to Torquay. 
It is stated that the Grand Duchess will leave England at the end of the 
present month. 

The Turin Gazette of the 29th September states that Sir Robert Inglis 
had arrived at the Piedmontese capital. 

An English traveller, writing from Naples on the 16th September, 
states that a copy of the Zimes which he had in his portmanteau was 
seized by the Police at the Customhouse. 

We now hear that Lord Carlisle has vanquished the smallpox; but the 


| letter comes from Smyrna, and speaks of Rhodes as his abiding place, not 


Buyukdére, 

Sir Henry Ward and Mr. Wyse recently had an interview at Zante. 
The Philhelenists at Athens profess to be alarmed at this conjuncture. 

It is now announced that Baron de Bourqueney, the French Minister, 
did not go to Olmiitz after all; and that Lord Westmoreland went in his 
military and not in his diplomatic capacity. 

A letter from Bucharest states that the Prince of Coburg and the Duke 
de Nemours were in that town on the 19th September, and that they set 
out for Jassy on the 21st. 

The Queen of Portugal has conferred the Grand Cross of the order of 
the Tower and Sword upon the Duke of Brabant. 


The Crystal Palace and its contents are now protected by a body of fire- 
men, who were temporarily lodged in a house near the building on Monday. 
The firemen were selected from the London Fire Brigade. 

Extracts from a correspondence between the East India Court of 
Directors and its agents in Scinde, transmitted by the former to Mr. 
Hugh Fleming for the information and use of the Manchester Commer- 
cial Association, have been published. They give an interesting account 
of the beginnings of a trade with Central Asia on the part of the Americans, 
It appears that American ships carry to the Mekran cargoes of low-priced 
cotton manufactures, coarse, but according with the wants of Asiatic com- 
munities; and exchange these goods chiefly for wool, dollars being plen- 
tiful when required. The Americans also trade with Muscat and Bushir ; 
taking dates in large quantities from the former. The cotton cloth which 
forms the staple of the American trade is unbleached, and of a kind which 
cannot be produced in England: it consists of a heavy weight of low- 
priced cotton, with comparatively little labour bestowed upon it. There 
were fifteen ships at Muscat in 1850-'51, and four at Guader in 1851. 
The cotton goods come into competition with ours when imported from 
Muscat to Kurrachee. The customs returns at Bombay show, however, 
that the total of importations from the Mekran coast to Bombay had 
increased 95,423 rupees in five years; having sprung from 24,528 rupees 
in 1846 to 119,951 rupees in 1851. It is suggested by the collector at 
Kurrachee, that the way to meet this competitien is for the merchants 
to make the most of the Indus, and ship direct to Kurrachee; while the 
Government should improve that port, the navigation of the Indus, and 
the roads of Scinde. 

The Perth Gazette, a West Australian journal, reports a singular inci- 
dent in the history of the convict establishment at Fremantle. It appears 
that, on the 27th June, the Governor visited the convicts for the purpose 
of hearing one of them lecture on mineralogy. The lecturer thought fit 
to preface his discourse by an adulatory address to the Governor, of in- 
ordinate length, expressing the homage of “ the outcasts of society "” be- 
fore him, for that “ proof of his interest in our engagements and our wel- 
fare.”’ In the name of the gentlemen in chains, his Excellency was as- 
sured that the excessively humble and oppressively modest sentiments of 
the speaker were not the “ expression of fictitious feelings, or of vapid 
compliments, to obtain an adventitious approbation, but the genuine im- 
pulses of our souls.’ For the Governor they had but one sentiment— 
** esteem for his person and gratitude for his philanthropy.” 
= In the past month, 24,331 emigrants left Liverpool in ships under Go- 
vernment inspection—1051 more than in September last year. 

Cholera is diminishing in Norway and Sweden. The number of daily 
deaths in Christiania had fallen to 22 on the 21st September. The total 

of deaths from the visitation bas been 1369, out of 2141 cases. In 1833 
the deaths were 817, and in 1850 only 87. In Stockholm, 56 died on the 
22d September: here the mortality has been very great—out of 3774 
cases, 2219 have been fatal. 


Mademoiselle Rachel positively quits Paris for St. Petersburg; having, it 
is stated, made an amicable arrangement with the Théatre Frangais, by 
which she is to remain absent a year and a half, and then resume her post. 
Her salary in Russia is to be 16,000/.; and an additional sum of 4000/. is to 
be allowed for the troupe which generally accompanies the great tragedian, 
chiefly, we believe, composed of her own relations. Mademoiselle Rachel's 
return is fixed at present for the commencement of 1855, M. Lablache 
leaves town for St. Seicoiene in the course of a few days ; and Mademoiselle 


' Carlotta Grisi also leaves for St. Petersburg, where she is engaged for the 
| winter season, in the course of next week. She returns at the close of the 


season, and proceeds direct to London, where she has an engagement,— 
Galignani’s Messenger. 

The Exeter Gazette reports an instance of Romanist dictation. A Roman 
Catholic and a Protestant were about to be married; Dr. Errington, Roman 
Catholic ‘* Bishop of Plymouth,’ announced that the marriage could receive 
his sanction only on condition that, after it had been performed in the Roman 
Catholic chapel it should not be repeated in any Protestant church within 
his “‘diocese.” ‘The parties to be married are rich; so they were married by 
a Roman Catholic priest in Exeter, and were then conveyed out of the 
“diocese” by special train to Wellington, and married in the parish-chureh. 
A poor couple would have been sadly hampered by the Bishop's restriction. 

A great crime in the estimation of Spaniards has been committed at Com- 
postella—a nun has escaped froma convent. She is young, beautiful, clever, 
and high-born. She descended from a window of the Carmelite convent by 
means of arope made of towels and napkins sewed together ; she is supposed to 
have reached Corunna, and sailed thence in a foreign vessel. 

Two priests of the little town of Cabo-Currubeda, provinee of Galicia, in 
Spain, — entertained a mortal hatred of each other. Eight nights ago, 
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the younger of the two went out with his domestic, and waited at the corner 
of a street until the other priest appeared. They then stabbed him with a 
jard until he fell dead. The two criminals were immediately arrested. 
t was not difficult to discover them, as the priest had by mistake left his 
own umbrella by the side of the corpse and taken that of the victim. The 
domestic when arrested had his hands bloody, and the poniard with 
which the crime was committed was found in his pocket. On the tonsure 
of the murdered man the letters ‘ M. J.”” were cut. They are the initials 
of “‘ Mary and Jesus”’ ; and it is a common belief in the province that if a 
priest be suddenly killed, the cutting of these letters on his tonsure will 
save him from damnation. It is believed that they were cut by the priest 
from a feeling of charity.— Galignani’s Messenger. 

Meetings of the gas companies, it is understood, have been held with the 
view of increasing the price of gas consequent on the increased price of coals 
and the strikes of colliers in the North. 

In consequence of the competition between the North-western and Great 
Western Companies, the people of Staffordshire and Shropshire travel on 
some routes at a ridiculously low price. BetweenShrewsbury and Wellington, 
on the Shropshire Union line, one penny is charged for travelling eleven 
miles in the third-class. Between Shrewsbury, Wolverhampton, and Bir- 
mingham, the two great rival companies convey passengers sixty miles for 
sixpence and ninety miles for one and sixpence. A “ bagman,”’ the other 
day, entrapped two Germans into a bet founded on these cheap fares. The 
Germans complained of the dearness of travelling in England; quoth the 
bagman, “ Can you travel in Germany 132 miles for twelvepence ?—in this 
country you can.”’ A bet was made on the matter; and then the bagman in- 

the route between Shrewsbury and Wellington—take twelve trips 
on that line at one penny each, and you will travel 132 miles for a shilling. 
The Germans paid tor their bottle of wine. 

On the lst December 1852, the Constabulary force of Ireland, including 
71 Magistrates, amounted to 12,417. The expense for the year 1852 was 
572,541/.; all which was paid from the Consolidated Fund, except 29,0072. 
contributed by counties, cities, and towns, 

Nine hundred ewes were penned at night on a piece of rape and buck-wheat 
at Calbourne in the Isle of Wight; next morning, 118 were found dead— 
suffocated from over- feeding. 

The schooner John Laverock, from Glasgow to Stettin, was lost during the 
recent gales. She ran on a reef of rocks near Neve Island, to the North- 
west of Islay; nothing could be done to aid the crew, and all—five men— 
perished. 


Some time since, the crew of the Cleopatra were tried at Barbados for 
mutiny: they had taken the command of the ship and confined the master, 
but they alleged that they were compelled to do so to save their own lives; 
and they carried the ship to the nearest port, Barbados. They were con- 
victed, and sentenced to two years’ imprisonment. In consequence of recent 
~~ at Liverpool against the master, Sir George Stephen wrote to 

Palmerston in favour of the men; and a communication has been sent 
— that a free pardon for the men will be sent immediately to Bar- 
os. 

A restaurateur of Versailles issues a card with a notable specimen of 
French-English upon it. It is printed thus— 

Restaurateur A la carte et partcte. | Restorer to the card and for head. 

A woman has been sent to prison at Paris for ** vagabondage.’’ She ap- 
peared before the Tribunal of Correctional Police in male clothing, and said 
she was a chimney-sweeper. The President was surprised. ‘ Why not?” 
said the prisoner; “there are men who make shirts, so a woman may be 
allowed to sweep chimnies.” She said she was not a “lazy fellow””—in sum- 
mer she does harvest-work, and labours harder than the men. 

On the 18th of April last there was a small army of 20,143 persons in the 
gaols and houses of correction of England. 





POSTSCRIPT. mE 


Unusual interest attached to the meeting of the Cabinet Council yes- 
terday ; the first which has formally been summoned since the closing of 
the session. All the Ministers were present, except Sir William Moles- 
worth, absent “‘in consequence of an error of the officer whose duty it 
is to summon the members of the Cabinet.” No statement has come 
forth as to the subject discussed at the Cabinet Council; but it is no- 
torious that it was summoned to deliberate on the posture of affairs in 
the East; and in the greediness of curiosity, the public will probably re- 
ceive the first leader of the Zimes newspaper this morning as an adum- 
bration of what passed at the Council. It was expected that more de- 
finite intelligence would have been received from Constantinople, but that 
which arrived on Monday was still the latest. “So long,” says the Times, 
‘as there is a fair chance of a peaceful and honourable solution”’ to the 

ispute between Russia and Turkey, “it is worth any amount of talking 
writing”; and the Zines implies that in that view Ministers will 
persevere in negotiations as long as possible. The object is to restore the 
status quo with the minimum of disturbance ; but if a settlement can- 
not be obtained by such means, ‘ England must not hesitate to use others 
more cogent. That is the view of her Majesty’s Ministers—their wnani- 
mous view.”’ 
an actual declaration of war, “it will be found that the British Govern- 
ment has taken all the precautions required for the defence of the Otto- 
man empire.” 

The London meeting called “to support the cause of Turkish in- 
dependence against Russia,” was held at the London Tavern last night ; 
Lord Dudley Stuart in the chair. The room was crowded to overflow. 
The tone of the meeting was decided, but the speeches were not striking. 
Their common tenour was a condemnation of the course taken by our | 
Ministers, and an evident preference for war. The chief speakers were 
the Chairman, Professor Newman, Mr. Blackett M.P., Sir Charles Napier, 
Mr. David Urquhart, Mr. Nicholay, Mr. Trelawney, and Mr, William 
Newton. Several resolutions were voted ; the first worded as follows— 

“That the series of Russian aggressions convinces this meeting that there 
is in the Russian cabinets a fixed purpose not only to subdue Turkey, but to 
domineer over all Europe, and extirpate all freedom. We look upon this as 
the true reason why no diplomatic settlement of the Turco-Russian quarrel 
was or is possible; and we lament that the British Government has wasted 
much valuable time, damaged the just cause of the Turks, inflicted upon 
commerce months of needless depression, and (worst of all) has inspired uni- 
versal suspicion of the good faith of England, in a vain effort to negotiate 
with an unscrupulous and violent power, which acted while we talked, and 
which, if now tarily app J, would only have become more danger- 
ous on some early occasion.” 

The other resolutions ee the spirit of the Turks, any attempt to 
suppress which, by the British Government, would be “an act of un- 

















Should it have been impossible for the Sultan to postpone | 








infamy”; declared that secret diplomacy ought to be dis- 


carded ; and that Austria ought to be accounted the enemy rather than 
the ally of England. These resolutions to be embodied in an address for 
presentation to the Queen. 





There is no positive news from Constantinople, except a questionable 
telegraphic despatch from Paris, stating that “ the Tancredi, which arrived 
at Marseilles from Constantinople, has brought the confirmation of the 
news that on the 26th ultimo the Sultan declared war against Russia.” 

A Prussian journal of no great authority states, on the faith of pri- 
vate letters from Bucharest, dated the 4th instant, that 1300 Redifs 
crossed the Danube near the Wallachian village of Baulasse; that they 
sacked the village, and returned to their quarters on the other bank of the 
Danube, without being pursued by the Russians. Prince Gortschakoff is 
described as deliberating on the course to be taken. 

A letter from Constantinople, dated 22d September, in the National Ga- 
zette of Berlin, gives some notion of the extent and position of the oppo- 
sing armies. 

“Omer Pacha is now at the head of 104,000 men, between the line of 
Dobrudscha (mouth of the Danube) and Widdin. Silistria, Varna, Rust- 
juck, and Schumla, are well fortified, and numerous detached forts have been 
raised on the frontier of the Caucasus. Before the end of the month, Omer 
Pacha will have a reinforcement of 10,000 men, and before the winter he 
may have 150,000 men under his orders. It appears that the Russians do 
not calculate on crossing the Danube above Modschin, but on the two points 
of Widdin and Isackdjihi; they give the preference to the former place, be- 
cause it is close to the frontier of Servia. Isackdjihi is an advantageous 
spot, as the Danube there divides itself into several arms. The Russians have 
already constructed a permanent bridge from their fortress of Ismail to the 
island of Dscheddal.” 

The King of Prussia was to return to Berlin yesterday. It was thought 
probable that the Emperor of Russia would accompany him. The W ser 
Zeitung states, from Frankfort, that the Emperors of Russia and Austria 
have resolved on publishing a proclamation to the Christian nations of 
Europe. 

Saeko de Cassagnac, Louis Napoleon's second moutb, who has long 
been silent, published a war article in the Constitutionnel on Thursday. 

It is again reported this morning that French and British forces will be 
sent to assist the Turks: the British contingent is fixed at 10,000. An- 
other report is also current, to the effect that a reinforcement of 18,000 
men will be sent to the French army at Rome. 

According to a telegraphic despatch from Berne, dated the 4th instant, 
“the Government of Tessino has called to arms the whole Burgher con- 
tingent, which marched to Lugano; but no interruption of the public 
tranquillity took place, in spite of certain revolutionary manifestations.” 





An Englishman in Paris—gifted with no common shrewdness, and 
favoured with every facility of information—conveys to us the following 
impressions of what he sees and hears. 

“On the Eastern question nothing is or can be known, I may say any- 
where, except this, that I really believe Louis Napoleon is perfectly firm ; 
though Heaven forbid that we should require him to show it except in ne- 
gotiation. But I allude to the state of the country. One or two things are 
quite incontestable. The folly of the Chamber— the factiousness, the want 
of sense as well as public virtue—the complete odstructiveness—the con- 
viction that nothing could be done with such a body—no measures carried, 
no business done—has made the universal opinion to be, I grieve to say, 
rather against constitutional government in the abstract, but certainly that 
of no one even regretting the loss of the specimen they had of it in Franee, 
except the party leaders, who have been reduced to insignificance by its 
abolition. Not a human being except these but would rather regret its 
restoration. The press is with the annihilated leaders, though it don’t go 
very far in its sorrowing over their loss. 

“This is a great lesson for us in England. The Irish and some of the 
English Members may by the same follies and selfishness bring our system 
into contempt. If it is found that measures cannot be carried on account of 
wrangling and jobbery—depend upon it, the affection of John Bull for his 
wife (the Parliament} will wear away; and if we continue to retain our 
= of government, it will be because no one will dare to speculate on 
another. 

‘Then the fear of Socialism, and the recollection of the Reign of Terror 
(1793-’4) even independent of Socialism, is another element in the question 
of Louis Napoleon’s stability. The prospérité materielle is also a main prop 
of his power. Even they who hate fim most—that is, the Paris folks—are 
much alarmed at the least idea of some blow which should put him out of the 
way. No doubt, the utter want of the least preparation for such an accident 
is one most powerful practical reason for viewing such an occurrence with 
the greatest alarm. This is in all thinking men’s minds; and he is himself 
much impressed (and I believe most just/y) with the risk he is exposed to, an 
spares no precaution—most properly—though oppressive arrests do very often 
take place from over-precaution. ‘The scarcity excites much alarm in him ; 
and to him war would be a great evil, from its effects on the prosperity of 
the country. 

“On the other hand must be set the unnatural state of things : all the men 
of any name, or any experience in government, or any capacity, on one side 
—and nobody but himself on the other, with a few low adventurers and 
stockjobbers.”’ 


Captain Inglefield, of her Majesty's ship Phoenix, arrived at the Ad- 
miralty yesterday, from the Arctic regions, with the unexpected news 
that Captain M‘Clure of the Investigator had discovered the North-west 
Passage! We learn from the despatches published this morning, that 
the Investigator, which was last seen in 1850, made its way through 
Behring’s Straits, and so onward among the Arctic seas, until it could get 
no further ; taking refuge at length in a bay on a newly-discovered island, 
named Baring’s Island . Captain M‘Clure. Thence, on the 26th October 
1850, a travelling party discovered a strait leading into Barrow’s Straits 
—and thus completed the North-west Passage. At Baring’s Island, with 
the exception of a brief interval, Captain M‘Clure has been compelled 
tostay. In a notice deposited by a travelling party in April 1802, he 
says— 

“Tt is my intention, if ible, to return to England this season, touch- 
ing at Melville Island and Port Leopold: but, should we not be again heard 
of, in ali probability we shall have been curried into the Polar Pack, or to 
the Westward of Melville Island; in either of which cases, any attempt to 
send succour would only be to increase the evil, as any ship that enters the 
Polar Pack must be inevitably crushed. Therefore, a dépdt of provisions, od 
a ship at Winter Harbour, is the best and only certainty for the safety of the 
surviving crews.” . 

Captain Inglefield brings home more recent despatches from Captain 
M‘Clure, who intended to continue his explorations this year, 1¢¢ pet 
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mitting. Despatches have also arrived from Captain Kellett of the Reso- 
Jute; who from Dealy Island, Melville Island, had communicated with 
Captain M‘Clure, and from Sir Edward Belcher. Not the slightest trace 
has been found of Sir John Franklin. 

The Phoenix, Captain Inglefield’s ship, arrived out at Beechy Island, 
and deposited supplies as directed. She lost her transport in the ice, but 
saved the crew. Unfortunately, a more serious loss was incurred: the 
gallant French volunteer, Lieutenant Bellot, was blown off a hummock 
of ice, with two men, and drowned. The men, after enduring great 
hardships, escaped. 


The news from Balmoral comes down to Thursday. On Wednesday, | 
the Queen, with the rest of the Royal Family, was present at a ball given 
to the tenantry on the estate. It is stated that her Majesty will leave 
Balmoral on the 13th instant, instead of the 18th, tue day originally fixed 
for her departure. She will therefore reach Windsor Castle on Thursday 


next. 

A letter from Mr. Fitzroy of the Home Office, to the Mayor of Hull, 
informs us that the Queen will be unable to pay the visit to Hull on her 
return home which the inhabitants desired. 

Mr. Gladstone has accepted the invitation of the Mayor of Manchester ; 
and the various public bodies are preparing addresses to him. He will 
be present at the inauguration of the Peel statue, on Wednesday next. 

e Justices of Leicester have asked for further inquiry into the Gaol, 
and Lord Palmerston has instructed the Commissioners to meet again on 
Monday. 


The Reverend Wade Martin Meara, a clergyman of the Church of Eng- 
land, was charged yesterday, at Bow Street, with writing libellous letters 
upon the character of Mr. Craven Berkeley M.P., and his wife. The nature 

the libel is not reported, but it is described as “not fit for the public 
eye.” It appears that Mr. Meara married a sister of Mrs. Berkeley. The 
accused was committed for trial; and as he could not find the bail required, 
he was sent to prison. 

A terrible shipwreck is reported this morning. The ship Annie Jane, 
from Liverpool, was driven on the Barra island, one of the Hebrides, off the 
Northern coast of Scotland, on the 28th September. The passengers were 
emigrants bound for Canada; out of 450, no fewer than 348, men, women, 
and children, were drowned. 

It now appears that the number of persons killed in the Irish railway 
slaughter was thirteen, not fourteen. An inquest has commenced ; and the 
driver, guard, and stoker of the luggage-train have been arrested. At pre- 
sent the evidence shows that they utterly disregarded the signal of danger, 
although it was waved before them at a great distance from the stationary 
train. 








MONEY MARKET. 
Srock Excuanor, Fripay APrrEeRnoon. 
The panic in Government Securities, which had partly been arrested at the 
close of last week, has since on several occasions exhibited strong signs of repe- 
tition. Consols closed officially on Monday with a firm appearance at 934 }, 


upon information that the Conference at Vienna was likely to be renewed. On | 


Tuesday they declined to 91}, on the intelligence that the Grand Council of 
Turkey had advised the Sultan to issue a declaration of war: later in the day, 
it was asserted that a telegraphic despatch from Vienna had arrived convey- 
ing information that the Sultan had acted upo 
fell to 903; closing about § higher. On Wednesday, several fluctuations 
occurred, a! gpa » ranging between 903 and 91%. Yesterday they rallied to 
92; declined subsequently 1 per cent, a variety of reports being in circula- 
tion ; and closed at 914 §. Stock is becoming very scarce, and the public 
continue to purchase upon every fall. The shipments of specie to Malta, 
Alexandria, and India, have amounted this week to 501,750/. On the other 
hand, the amount brought by the West India packet on Monday was about 
540,000/. Owing to recent arrivals of gold from Australia, an improvement in | 
the Bank-returns is shortly expected. Several of the Continental banks have 
raised their rate of interest 1 per cent, including Sardinia, Prussia, Warsaw, 
and France. Money has been easy this week in the Stock Exchange, and 
out of doors. From a return of New Stocks issued by the Bank of England 
on Monday, it appears that 5000/. Three-and-a-half oad Cents were accepted 
that day ; supposed to be on account of parties residing abroad, who are not 
aware of the present prices of the Funds. Owing to the Turkish news via 
England, French Three per Cents declined on Wednesday to 72 50; from 
which they have only slightly rallied. Today, our Funds have undergone 
= fluctuations : Consols have ranged between 913 and 923, closing at 92} 
for Money and Account: speculative sules and money purchases have pre- 
vailed to a large extent. lodia Stock has improved 1 per cent since Satur- 
day, and Exchequer Bills 1s. 

‘oreign Stocks have been very flat, owing to the prevailing gloom in other 
Markets. A depression has occurred this week in the following—Danish 
Three, Peruvian Four-and-a-half per Cents, and Sardinian, 2; Belgian, 
Danish Five, Dutch Two-and-a-half and Four per Cents, Peruvian Deferred, 
Portuguese Four, and Russian Five per Cents, 1; Spanish Three per Cents, 
and Deferred, }; Granada Deferred, }. Mexican improved 1 on Monday, 
having advanced to 25); owing to the arrival of the packet with 117,125 
dollars on account of the Bondholders. About 200,000 dollars more are 
wanted to make up a dividend. Mr. Falconnet would leave Mexico on his 
return to this country by the October packet. The Minister of Finance has 
resigned, and Seftor Sierra y Resso has succeeded him. The improvement in 

stock has not been maintained ; it closes today at 23} 4}. 

Railways have been very sensitive; every movement in Consols having 
an influence. On Tuesday a decline of 1/. to 3/. occurred in the leading 
lines. Some of them have since slightly rallied, and at the close yesterday 


n such advice ; Consols then | 








the difference compared with Saturday last was to the following extent. 
Increase—Bristol and Exeter, 4/.; Norfolk, 2/.; Lancaster and Carlisle, 1/. 
Decrease—Edinburgh and Glasgow, 3/.; York and North Midland, 2/. 10s. ; 
East Lancashire, and Lancashire and Yorkshire, 2/.; Caledonian, and London 
and North-western, 1/. 10s.; Aberdeen, Great Northern, Great Western, Mid- 

d, North British, Oxford, Worcester, and Wolverhampton, and South- 
eastern, 1/.; London and South-western, and York, Newcastle, and Berwick, 





10s. The decline in Foreign Shares has been—Paris and Orleans, and Paris 
and Strasbourg, 2/.; Northern of France, 1/. 10s. ; Paris and Lyons, 1. 5s. ; 
Paris and Rouen, and Western of France, 1/.; Sambre and Meuse, 10s. ; 
reat Central of France, 7s. 6¢. Today, English and Foreign Shares are 
better, but the highest points have not been maintained. 
Sarurpay, Twetve o’CLock. 
The English Funds are at the closing quotations of yesterday ; Consols for | 
oney and Account are 92 }: they opened } lower, the news by telegraph 
confirming the previous intimation that on the 26th ultimo the Sultan > | 
clared war against Russia. The bullion return by the Bank of England | 
shows only a small decrease compared with last week—68,221/. Exchequer 
Bills 127 discount. In Foreign Stocks, Dutch Two-and-a-half per Cents, 
Peruvian Deferred, and Russian Five per Cents, are 1 better. Railways are 
Steady ; only a few descriptions have oa dealt in at present. London and | 


iE 





North-western, 103}; Midland, 593; York, Newcastle, and Berwick, 624; 
Ditto Extension, 11. 


3 per Cent Consols.......... 92 | Danish 3 per Cents ,....... Sl 4ex d. 
Ditto for Account, .......... 92 | Dutch 24 per Cents......... 7 

3 per Cent Reduced ........ shut | Ditto 4 per Cents .......... HNiexd 
Sf per Cents ......ccccccves shut Mexican 3 per Cents ....... 233 4} 
Long Annuities ............ shut | Peruvian 44 per Cents ..... 69 71 
Bamk Steck ....ccccsccecers shut | Ditto Deferred 3 perCents.. 49 51 
Exchequer Bills.......... . 127 dis Portuguese 4 per Cents ..... 413 
rrr 243 6 Russian 5 per Cents........ 12 
Austrian 5 per Cents,...... 946 | Ditto 44 per Cents.......... 96 8 
Brazilian 5 per Cents........ 97 9exd.| Spanish 3 per Cents........ 444 53 
Belgian 44 per Cents ....... 96 8 | Ditto Deferred .........e00 1h 2 
Chilian 6 per Cents ....... 99 10lexd., Sardinian 5 per Cents ...... 90 2 
Danish 5 per Cents ......... 100 2 Swedish 4 per Cents ........ 923 





Cheatres aud Alusir, 

Fortified by a public déjeuner given in his honour at the Coal-hole 
Tavern,—fortified likewise by a very successful benefit, on the occasion 
of which he spoke a sensible speech,—Mr. G. V. Brooke has renewed his 
engagement at Drury Lane Theatre. The bills remain the same as 
during the former engagement, Indeed, when stock pieces have an- 
swered and the only novelty has proved a failure, we cannot expect ma- 
nagers to be moved by a spirit of innovation. 


The patrons of the St. James's Theatre must give up all hope of seeing 
Mademoiselle Rachel next year. She has obtained a congé for a twelve- 
month, which she intends to devote to an engagement at St. Petersburg. 

Grisi and Mario are making a farewell tour in the provinces, which 
will extend to Scotland. Their intended journey to America has been 
delayed till next season, when, it is said, it will positively take place = 
an additional ground for belicving that we shall see them no more on our 
opera stage. The story of their marriage, which has gone the round of 
the papers, is untrue: Grisi's husband, M. de Melcy, is still alive, and 
residing in Paris. 

One of those grand spectacles which coming out at distant intervals, 
like M. Meyerbeer’s operas, infallibly cause a great sensation at Paris,— 
so that even at this day, people still talk of the glories of the Biche aw 
Bois, and Les Sept Chateaux,—one of those surpassingly grand spectacles, 
we say, has just been brought out at the Porte St. Martin. It is called 
Les Sept Merveilles du Monde; and all the “ wonders” are introduced in 
succession, each being made the occasion for an elaborate scenic effect. 
The plot is of the flimsiest, merely turning on the charge imposed on & 
sort of knight-errant to get all the “seven wonders” into his i 
Hence, more praise is bestowed on the manager and the character artists 
than on the authors, MM. Dennay and Grangé. 

Madame Mendelssohn, the widow of the illustrious musician, died last 
week, at Frankfort, at the age of thirty-five. Since the death of her 
husband, six years ago, her health gradually declined, and latterly she fell 
into a rapid consumption. She was the daughter of Herr Renaud, an 
eminent citizen of Frankfort; and was married to Mendelssohn in the 
ear 1837. She has left four orphans. Madame Mendelssohn was 
nown to her husband's English friends, having accompanied him in a 
visit to this country soon after their marriage; when she excited great 
interest by her modest and engaging appearance and manners, 





The Concentores Society held its first meeting of this season on Wed- 
nesday evening, at Gresham College. Mr. M‘Murdie was the president 
of the night ; and among the company were Sir Henry Bishop, Professor 
Taylor, Mr. Goss, and several other eminent musicians, who have espe- 
cially devoted themselves to the cultivation of English vocal harmony. 
The Concentores Society has never made itself conspicuous in the eyes of 
the general public; to do so would be foreign to its character and its ob- 
ject. The requisite qualification of its members—that they must be vocal 
composers—makes them few in number; and the purpose of their union 
is their own practice and improvement in the pursuit of their favourite 
art. They mect together for the purpose of trying and hearing each 
others’ compositions, judging of their effects, and making their a Bea 
ship the subject of colloquial criticism, pleasant, good-humoured, and in- 
structive. Thus the Society has pursued the even tenour of its way for 
more than thirty years, making little noise in the world, but exercising a 
great deal of influence on our music. The best glec-writers of the time 
have been its members, and many of their finest works have been first 
heard at its meetings. One change in the Society’s proceedings has fol- 
lowed the general change in social habits: for many years a tavern din- 
ner was deemed indispensable; now they meet in the evening, with a 
few glasses of wine and biscuits. A scrious expense is thus got rid of, 
and the curtailment of convivial appliances has not at all lessened the 
spirit of the mectings. Several excellent compositions, partly manuscript 
and partly published, of Sir Henry Bishop, Mr. Goss, and Mr. M‘Murdie, 
supplied the entertainment of Wednesday evening. The meetings con- 
tinue to be held fortnightly during the season. 


Letters to the Editor. 


RAILWAY SIGNALS. 
1 Adam Street, Adelphi, 7th October 1853. 

Sir—The fatal collision on the Irish South-western Railway is an exempli- 
fication of the difficulties arising from the unmanageability of heavy trains at 
speed. There scems something unaccountable in the circumstance that the 
driver of the cattle-train did not stop; but we do not vet know all the cir- 
cumstances. He might be attending to his fire ; he clearly did not observe 
the red light sent back by the retarded passenger-train, or he would have 
done his best to stop—if in time. A common practice is to fix detonating 
signals on the rails to give warning; but this, as well as the red light car- 
ried back, involves time which may be precious. If an accident retards a 
irain, the warning of dangers should be nearly as instantaneo and 
thoroughly conspicuous. ‘There are arrangements used at sea exactly adapted 
to this case. If a man falls overboard at night, a buoy is thrown over after 
him, and on this buoy burns a blue light conspicuous at a great distance. 
If a blue light were carried at the tail of every train by the side of the 
guard, the moment the train stopped he might a oy it, and make 
a glare so conspicuous as to be seen a mile off, not merely in a straight line, 
but in the atmosphere above intervening obstacles. And in addition he 
might be provided with rockets. Such signals as these would instantly be 
recognized, and could not be overlooked. A signal on the rails might easily 
escape notice, a signal in the air or at the level of the engine-chimney could 
not. The driver usually looks ahead at the level of his eye, and a hght om 
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the rails might rr ! escape him, This needs a light at night as startling 

and conspicuous to the eye as is the shrill whistle to the ear. . 
ad there been a strong blue light at the tail of the stopping train—when 
stopping—throwing a glare in the atmosphere, this painful destruction of life 
ss have been prevented. Such a signal would be a specific danger-signal, 
not used for any cther purpose, and never to be mistaken, and within the 
instant control of the guard without leaving his seat. 
I am, Sir, yours faithfully, W. Brivcgs Apams. 





EQUALIZATION OF THE PRICE OF WHEAT BY 
IMPROVED STORAGE, 
1 Adam Street, Adelphi, 3d October 1853. 

Sir—Political economy teaches us that the supply of all necessaries, food 
included, is most safely left to the operations of individual buying and sell- 
ing; and that rises in prices are the salutary methods whereby people are 
unconsciously made to ize their ption, and thus enable a 
limited pow & to hold out, just as Joseph in the olden time in Egypt kept 
corn in hand till the years of famine had expired. But Joseph did keep corn 
in hand; and suubelly the Egyptian dry climate had much to do with its 
duration : possibly some of the mummy wheat of our time may have been of 
the identical grain hoarded by Joseph. 

Our English grain is of three classes; two of which, oats and barley, are 
kept in the husk. Wheat is shelled out, and consequently is more exposed. 
The methods used to preserve it do not seem adapted,to our climate, and it 
is not considered in the light of a permanent substance, if we may judge from 
the fact, that while money may be borrowed on the mortgage of pipes of 
brandy in the docks, the like thing does not take place with a stock of wheat 
ina granary. The one is considered a real property, the other ephemeral. 
We hear constantly of damaged wheat, but not of damaged brandy; and 
of all fluctuating prices those of wheat are the most uncertain. To specu- 
late in wheat, is commonly supposed to require more shrewdness, skill, and 
knowledge, than most other mercantile transactions, and commercial disas- 
ters in wheat are more common than in other commodities. 

Why should this be? Why should an article in such universal demand 
be a source of peril to those dealing in it? The only apparent reason is, its 
perishable nature, the uncertainty of its remaining a fixed quantity in the 
granary that holds it. A thousand quarters may go in, good sound wheat; 
and in a month or two, by the operation of rats, mice, weevil, mildew, and 
men, may come out five hundred, and this amount reduced in value by the 
double operations of meting and transit thereof. 

Most things connected with the storage and transit of wheat appear to be 
ill arranged. Home-grown wheat is tied up in sheaves and stacked—the 
stacks being erected on stone stilts to keep out vermin. It is usually thrashed 
out to send to market. If bought by the miller, it is ground up; if by the 
speculator, it is conveyed to a granary. 

A granary is a building of better or worse construction according to lo- 
cality and circumstances, and is commonly situated on the banks of a navi- 
gable stream, or in a seaport-town. In most cases it is exposed to a very 
moist atmosphere. If of large size, the granary usually consists of many 
stories with wooden floors, barely sufficient for a man to stand upright, and 
with numerous small windows for the purpose of ventilation. The wheat is 
laid on the floors from eighteen inches to two feet in thickness, Previous 
to storing, it must have undergone the process of weighing or measuring ; 
which has added to its cost. Transit ond auaieg has added to this expense ; 
and when in the granary it is frequently turned over by men with wooden 
shovels, to prevent mildew or fermentation by damp. ‘This is a third source 
of expense. Loss by vermin, or by pilfering, is a fourth item. When sold, 
there is a fifth and sixth item in remeting and transit. 

Wheat is heavy, and the granary must be a very strong building. Owing 
to the necessity of ventilation, the bulk of wheat stored is only equivalent 
to one-third or one-half the cubic contents of the building; and this again 
adds considerably to the dead capital employed, and on which interest has to 
be calculated. Another evil is, that for want of efficient granaries on a small 
scale in different localities, there is a tendency to the gathering together of 
large stocks of wheat in particular districts, which is subsequently redistri- 
buted, perhaps carried back to the original localities. 

It would appear, then, that the want of efficient storage to preserve wheat 
permanently is one of the main causes not merely of the fluctuations in 
price, but of a generally much higher price than would obtain if we could 
make as sure of it as of a cargo of deals or coals. More persons would then 
embark in the trade, and there would be less tendency to make hurried sales 
for fear of loss. It would be a safer business for monied capitalists; the 
difference between harvest-time and winter prices would lessen; lucky specu- 
lations would be less numerous, but heavy losses would also lessen and general 
profits would increase, It would be a far better trade for those desirous of 
obtaining a lower but sure profit on their capital, and the advantages to the 
gaan community of obtaining the staple article of their food with little 

uctuation in price would be very great. 

There does not seem to be any difficulty in the matter, if we can divest 
ourselves of preconceived ideas; of the notion that a granary or grain re- 
ceptacle must necessarily be a building with a floor and windows more or 
less multiplied in altitude. We may reason by ae as to what is the 
cheapest and most effective means of securing perishable commodities from 
the action of the atmosphere and vermin. In England we put our flour in 
sacks. Brother Jonathan puts his in barrels; which does not thoroughly 
apswer ; for, through the fissures or pores, the atmosphere turns sour or 
musty a portion from half an inch to an inch in thickness, and sometimes 
the whole mass,—as witness the return cargoes now coming from Australia, to 
do duty, mixed with cotton, in our calico-manufactories, and subsequently be 
washed out by our housewives. If Brother Jonathan wishes really to pre- 
serve his flour or his “crackers” undamaged, he makes them thoroughly 
dry and cool, and hermetically seals them in tin cans. This also is a com- 
mon process to prevent goods being damaged at sea. The Chinese, not having 
much facility for metal manufacture, line wooden chests with thin sheet- 
lead or tin, and pack their teas in them. In England we keep our tea and 
sugar in cases of tinned sheet-iron. We preserve meat in tinned cases her- 
metically sealed. We put fruit into sealed bottles. In all these cases, the 
object is to exclude the air as well as vermin. 

ere can be no doubt that if we were to put dry wheat in an her- 
metically-sealed tinned case, it might be kept as long as the famed “* mummy- 
wheat ” of Egypt. This will readily be admitted, but the expense would 

ueried. 
. Let us examine into this. A canister is a metallic reservoir; so is a 
gasometer ; so is an iron water-tank in a ship, at a railway-station, or else- 
where ; and a cubic foot of water-tank on a very large scale will be found to 
cost very much less than a cubic foot of canister on a small seale. And if a 
bushel of wheat be more valuable than a bushel of water, it will clearly pay 
to put wheat into huge canisters of iron. 

e wheat-canister, in short, should be a wrought or cast metal tank of 
greater or less size according to the wants of the owner, whether for the farmer’s 
crop or the grain-merchant’s stock. This tank should be constructed of small 

arts connected together by screw-bolts ; and, consequently, easily transported 

m place to place. The internal parts should be galvanized to prevent 
rust, and the external parts also if desired. It should be hermetically tight 
at all the joints ; and the only opening should be what is called a man-hole, 








that is to say a canister-top, where the lid goes on, large enough to admit 
aman, When filled with grain, the top should be put on, the fitting of the 
edge forming an air-tight joint. Wheat put dry into such a vessel, and 
without any vermin, would remain wheat for any number of years, 
But an additional advantage to such a reservoir would be an air-pump, by 
the application of which, for the purpose of exhaustion, any casual vermin 
would be killed. If the grain were moist, the same air-pump might be 
used to draw a current of warm air through it to carry ofr the moisture, 
By this process, and subsequently keeping out the air, the grain might be 
preserved for any length of time. As the reservoir would be perfectly air- 
tight and water-tight, it might be buried in the ground with perfect safety ; 
and thus cellars might be rendered available for granaries, economizing 
space of comparative little value. The grain would be easily poured in 
from the surface, and to discharge it an Archimedean screw should be used. 
The size of the reserveir should be proportioned to the locality ; and it should 
hold a specific number of quarters, so as to serve as a measure of quantity 
and prevent the expense of meterage. 

Reservoirs of this kind, of large size, should be placed in the ground, 
with rails running above them, so that waggons might run over them and 
discharge their contents inside by a hopper below. Thus, the grain of a 
corn district might be concentrated by railway at one spot, and discharged 
and reloaded at any time with the minimum of manual labour, without the 
expense of meterage, supposing the waggons to be constructed on the same 
principle of a specific quantity. 

The communicating railways would thus transfer grain without trouble 
from one locality to another; and if run on to the docks and shipping, 
the same arrangements would serve both for export and import grain. 

If constructed above the ground, a stair or ladder must communicate with 
the upper part, and the lower part must be formed like a hopper for the 
ae of discharge. For many farm localities this arrangement might be 

— and wheat might be thrashed into grain direct from the field, and 
stored. 

For public granaries the reservoirs might be made in compartments, and 
provided with locks, keys, and seals. A merchant might deposit his grain 
therein, lock it up quite secure against fire, vermin, or robbery, and deposit 
for any length of time, quite sure that when he might come back he would 
find it in the same condition, and of the same quantity. Or he might transfer 
it when away from home, the purchaser receiving it as exact measure, 
without fresh meterage. 

Granaries of this description would occupy less than one-third the cubic 
space = those of the ordinary description, and their cost would be less than 
one-fifth. 

They might be erected in any part of Europe, without regard to locality 
or climate. 

They might be built as Government magazines, supposing it were desirable 
so to invest public money ; but the greater security to holders would insure 
a much larger constant surplus than now usually exists under a sense of 
insecurity, against decay. 

With this security for storing safely, a farmer would have less hesitation 
in sowing great breadths of land. He would not be driven to market under 
an average value, and might choose his own time for selling. The fear of 
loss being dispelled, people would buy with less hesitation, and the great 
food-stores of the community would by a wholesome competition insure the 
great mass of the community against a short supply. But so long as uncer- 
tainty shall prevail in the storage of grain, so long will it be a perilous trade 
to those engaged in it, and so long will the food of the community be sub- 
ject to a very irregular fluctuation of prices. 

There is nothing difficult in this proposition. It is merely applying ex- 
isting arrangements to unusual cases. There needs but the practical ex- 
ample to be set by influential people, and the great mass will travel in the 
same track. To the wealthy agriculturist it will be but the amplification of 
the principle of the tin-lined corn-bin, that keeps out the rats from the 
oats of the stable. The ene might be complete in a month; the ex- 
perience may spread over all time, or till wheat shall cease to be a human 
food, by the substitution of some vegetable substance better fitted for the 
nourishment of man,—a problem not yet solved. 


I am, Sir, yours faithfully, W. Bripcrs ApAMs. 





IRISH PARLIAMENTARY REPRESENTATION. 
Dublin, 5th October 1853. 
Smr—lIt has given me much satisfaction to learn from the last Spectator 
that there is no danger of your being induced to back the project in refer- 
ence to Irish representative arrangements lately put forward by the Zimes. 
I assure you I feel that I speak the sense of a majority of Irishmen when I 
say, that we have had quite enough of Zimes legislation for Ireland during 
the last ten or twenty years; conceived, as it has generally been, in passion, 
and too often framed in the absence of knowledge. We have not seen 80 
much good arise from the persecution of classes which has been the type of 
the legislative policy of the Zimes in reference to Ireland, as to desire 
now to see the oppression of landlords compensated by the oppression of 
riests. Yet I have, in my time, known too many absurdities passed into 
aw for Ireland because they were advocated in the columns of the leading 
London journal, that I do not feel quite easy in reference to this last 
truly absurd and most mischievous proposition for the disfranchisement 
of the Irish Roman Catholic priests. ‘To carry it out, would be to 
furnish the demagogues with a grievance of a real kind, fitted for 
the most opportune occupation of the place now very imperfectly 
filled by shadowy recollections of the penal laws. The exclusion of the 
priests from the hustings would not prevent their action upon the people 
in the confessional, or in house-to-house visitation; while it would in its 
offensive operation give them an additional stimulus to exert their influence, 
and in the minds of candid men supply an excuse for their doing so. The 
proposition has manifestly arisen from ignorance of the true nature of the 
priests’ power. It has no basis in the other world; but is essentially of the 
earth, earthy. Men vote with their priests when and because they know 
that by doing so they secure the best ible interest to get themselves or 
their sons places in the Customs or Police or Poor-law department, or on 
judicial or magisterial bench. The whole story of priestly interference at 
elections is told in the following extract from a letter read yesterday by 3 
—- assistant at the Tenant-Right Conference. It is from a Member of 
-arliament, and to this effect. , 
** My dear M*Quade—My nephew has forwarded to me a letter addressed to him 
in favour of Michael O’Brien. 1 recollect seeing the young man when at Ennis, and 
can only assure you that any person recommended by you will be sure of my interest 
It is useless addressing any of the Government at this moment, Parliament being 
prorogued ; but you are aware that I cannot expect much favour from the Govern- 
oon as I have very often opposed them. I trust they will see that I act conscien- 
tuously. . 
“ P.S.—I reopened my letter to tell you that I have written this day to the Chiet 
Secretary, requesting that he will appoint Mr. Michael O’Brien to a situation coa- 
nected with the Income-tax, now under arrangement. J. Frrz@eRaw. 
Asimple determination of the Executive Government to place a black mark 
against the name of any placehunter, great or small, recommended by & 
priest, would in a twinkling demolish the whole fabric of their politi 
power, and that without inflicting upon them the injury and insult of — 
sonal disfranchisement. H. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


GOVERNMENT AND COUNTRY. 
TIALF-A-DOZEN meetings have been held on the subject of Turkey, 
one on the subject of a “Greek Empire,” and one is to be held 
next week on the subject of Peace; and, what with the diversit 
of the sentiments, the character of the attendance at the Anti- 





Russian meetings, and the still more considerable numbers and | 


character of those who stop at home, it might be inferred that the 
country does not know its own mind. 

No such doubt could exist on any such important subject in the 
United States. In that republic, “the country” really, after a 
rough and cumbrous fashion, does appoint its Government. If 
any opinion does take hold of the Union, and keeps its hold long 
enough, then, after a due amount of struggling, of self-conflict, 
and perhaps of heads broken in the freedom of debate, that convic- 
tion gets duly established in office. Once in, the Government, in 
compliance with usage, renders a periodical account to the people ; 
even the most confidential matters being stated to the nationally- 
elected Senate, and never very long concealed from the public at 
large. Thus there is, still after a general and rough fashion, but 
genuine in all essentials, a thorough understanding between the 
nation and those who administer the Government. 
needed General Webb to inform the Times and the English public 
what is the feeling and policy of the Great Republic, because the 
Government of General Pierce is that policy and that feeling. 


Hence it cannot be for want of opportunity or information if an | 


American Government mistakes the feelings of its own citizens, 
but solely for want of judgment. 

It is far otherwise amongst ourselves. 
its own council, Government never fully informs the country as to 
what is going forward; and, with a limited franchise, a press of 
limited relation to the whole people, and the increasing domesticity 
of the classes possessing a political influence, the Government has 
no trustworthy means of knowing what the country is at. It is 
said that these reserves, especially in foreign affairs, save irrita- 
tion: but in the present instance we see that they have conse- 

uences not quite so desirable. At the present moment, we believe, 

e public, conjecturally regarding ed Aberdeen as firm and judi- 
cious in the Turkish question, is well inclined to support him ; but it 
is not sure of that supposition—-has no downright knowledge of it ; 
and hence the more grave and discreet part of the public hangs 


It scarcely | 


With a habit of keeping | 


back. Again, Lord Aberdeen (and when we speak of the Premier | 


we mean the whole Government) may suppose that the great body | 


of the English people would go with him: but he knows that the 
people is not thoroughly informed, so that it cannot have a com- 
plete opinion; and he knows that there is no perfect means of 
ascertaining the public sentiment; even a general election only 
resulting in an adulterated representation. How, then, can he 
with any confidence reckon the support of the English people 
among his ascertained resources? Lord Palmerston has said 
that a Minister has no better eyes or ears than any other man; 
and in some respects he is worse off than many. He sits long 
hours in his office, long hours in that very peculiar and exclusive 
assembly called Parliament; goes coment to a party among 
his own class; more rarely to a public meeting, where all that 
surrounds him reflects himself. His “ ordinary channel of informa- 
tion” is the paper, which he does not always read. If he did, he 
might suppose that Cobdenism, once triumphant in a great 
national movement, represents the England of the present day; 
and that the only feeling on which he can count for aid in 
supporting Turkey is the standing Dudley-Stuartism of Radical 
boroughs. How little that presumption would be true, those who 
enter into various classes of society can tell; but how is Lord 
Aberdeen to know, in a country where the Government and the 
governed are so little en rapport ? 

Turn to the other side, and see the consequences of the extreme 
opposed to the American. In Russia, the people only know what 
is officially revealed ; but then the people are of no account. They 
do not create the Government, as in America; nor do they dole 
out “the supplies,” as in England. Hence there is no inconveni- 
ence to the Hinister if he is not en rapport with the public. He is 
en rapport with his master, and that is enough. All the incon- 
venience is to the people ; in whose behalf, however, the measures 
are not taken, but only in behalf of the Czar, who knows all about 
it, and can count on his own support without difficulty. He can 
conceal, disclose, disguise, invert, at pleasure—can deceive foes or 
allies. He not only can do so, but he has done it; alternating 
threats, disclaimers, actions, and renewed negotiations, in a way 
to keep up the progress of encroachment by one appreach, while 
resting on another. 

_. the reserve of our Government cannot attain these advantages, 
if English statesmen could accept them; because the people, after 
all, must be consulted at one time or other. Thus that same people 
isa burden without being a support, a responsibility without being 
astrength. Nor does the concealment, admirable for purposes of 
intrigue, attain that which we want—the full strength of a direct 
course. While it enfeebles Ministers, keeping the Government less 
efficient than it would otherwise be, and intrusting affairs of the 


| NUCLEUS OF AN INTERNATIONAL CODE. 
| ArrHoven the suggestion of making a distinction in international 
| treatment, between offences against law manifestly bad in them- 
| selves, and those which are only prohibited by laws peculiar to 
one country, was thrown out by a contemporary, last week, in a 
parenthetical form, it is really too important to be dropped. The 
distinction would at once afford a basis upon which something more 
distinet, consistent, and effectual, than the loose bundle of essays 
and treatises called public law, can ever be rendered by commen- 
tators and diplomatists. Some very slight approach towards the 
practice of such a code has been established in the form of treatics 
between particular countries, such as England and the United 
States, or France and England, for the extradition of offenders; an 
arrangement which has always drawn the distinction between 
breakers of the ordinary law of the country and political offenders. 
At home we make little practical distinction between an offender 
for political motives and one for personal motives: both equally 
violate established law, and have to sustain the punishment. Dut 
when a foreign country is invited to take part in bringing the 
offender to justice, unless that foreign country be without a con- 
science, it necessarily feels, if it does not express, the force of the 
question, whether justice will really be promoted by the surrender 
of the fugitive. It may happen, that in the reply to the question, 
the foreign country would discover that it is surrendering a fellow 
creature to punishment for upholding the very principles which 
| are honoured in that foreign country as affording the foundation 
for its own political existence. 

Take Austria and Switzerland. To uphold Absolute Monarchy 
| in Switzerland, is an offence against the fundamental dogma of the 
| republic; and to attempt to establish such a sovereignty in Geneva 
would be an act of high treason; just as the attempt to establish 
Republican principles and government in Vienna would be the 
greatest of crimes. Two countries cannot agree, therefore, upon 
the principles which regulate criminality and justice in such cases ; 
while there is no difference between them on the broad principles 
of punishment for murder, for theft, for fraudulent bankruptcy, or 
for any other offence against person or property. The punishment 
in two countries may vary according to the genius of legists in the 
two, and according to the experience as to the eflicacy of different 
plans for controlling the citizens of different races. Hence there 
could be but little hesitation as to the expediency of sending back 
a Swiss murderer or swindler for punishment according to Swiss 
laws; and vice versa. 

A conception of this distinction being once formed, the ques- 
tion of framing a conventional public law would be disburdened of 
much that now obstructs so useful a code. Dy the help of the dis- 
tinction, partially applied in extradition treaties, we perceive th« 
principle upon which the basis of such a code could be at once 
arranged. In our own country we at last perceive, not only that 
it is possible to obtain some of the benefits of codification without 
reducing the whole mass of !aw at once to a code, but that benefits 
can be at ounce more conveniently and thoroughly obtained by a 
gradual process. The same truth would apply to an international 
code. The great thing wanted is, not that which is at present im- 
practicable, a complete code, but a beginning, a coikion which 
would at once be useful for comprising all that it could be made to 
comprise of specific rules, and still more as to embodying the fun- 
damental principles of such a code. 

The first ene aia principle would be, to recognize the dis- 
tinction between those acts which are pronounced to be crimes and 
offences by the common voice of the civilized world, and those 
which are merely infractions of peculiar and local laws. The simple 
recognition of the difference between two classes would in itself be 
a great public advantage, as the joint action of different states on 
the former class would be at once rendered effective and un- 
hesitating and the local prejudices of the second class would 
be justly rebuked. With respect to actions which all coun- 
tries agree to regard as offences, it might be established as a 
rule, without special extradition treaties, to remand the offender 
back to the country within whose jurisdiction his offence was 
committed. We should not then have the murderer or the 
swindler escaping justice by running over the border—perhaps, as 
in a recent affair, taking refuge in the country which gave com- 


| mon birth both to the criminal and to his victim. 


utmost importance to men whose actions are hampered by un- | 


certainty, it prevents any party from knowing how matters really 
stand, until, probably, some lamentable and irretrievable mis- 
chief be done; and we only learn all about it from some retro- 
spective blue book, ‘ 


embroglio is fermenting. 





| establish such a tribunal and code. 
; | Levi is making with regard to commereial law appears to be a step 
published months or years after, when a new | jy {his direction. With reference to personal and political law, 





If there were such a recognized basis, it might be possible to es- 
tablish a joint court for the superintendence of the public law und 
its due execution. However modest the basis upon which that 
court was established, it is impossible that so desirable a public 
tribunal could exist for the reference of appeals on international 
questions, without, by degrees, acquiring an extended jurisdiction 
with the self-development of the court's own principles, and with 
the gradual accretion of the international code as the consent of 
states enabled new statutes to be recorded upon it. So far as that 
jurisdiction extended, we should have an ascertained public law, and 
a practice; we should also have a good instrument for gradually 
reducing the uncertain part of public law to that more certain 
form. Meanwhile, the compl mentary portion of the public law 
might be left as it is at present, to the treatises and commentarics 
of publicists,—with this additional advantage, however, that these 
uncertain texts would be read by a more certain light, with the 
guidance of a model for practice. 
~ It would be a noble object for an International Conference to 
The effort which Mr. Leone 


there might be a difliculty in getting some states even to sit in the 
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convention ; since, with some, it is positively an object to enforce | labourers suddenly endowed with wealth, the capacities of the best 


actions that are mala in se,—as Russia teaches high treason to | of governcrs must have been sorely tried. 


foreign nations, and as countries under the spiritual jurisdiction of | 
the Pope make it a branch of public law to contravene individual | 
freedom of thought. But it would be a noble distinction for any 
country more happily circumstanced, to set up this object as one at 
which statesmen should aim. By the simple act of doing so, such 
a country would at once acquire aJl the influence that belongs to a 
distinct, an honest, and a generous purpose. It is very unlikely 
that other states would wholly repudiate so advantageous a pur- 
pose ; and it would be quite possible to begin with a very limited 
proportion of national code, and with any small number of states 
that pleased to join in making the commencement. Such a tri- 
bunal, springing regularly out of the very development of do- 
mestic law and the consent of nations as they advance to the level 
of civilization, would be the likeliest of all guarantees against an 
infraction of peace. 


AN APPEAL TO THE HOME SECRETARY AGAINST 
NUISANCES. 

« Astattc cholera” becomes frequent and conspicuous in the 
report of the Registrar-General; and, as usual, it appears to take 
its abode especially in squalid districts or on the line of bad 
drainage. Elm Lane, says a correspondent of the 7imes, is not the 
only spot in Paddington parish where the cholera has broken out. 
The writer himself, who appears to be a surgeon, has found it in 
the comparatively tashionab e Oxford Terrace: but then, Oxford 
Terrace, like many other fashionable squares and terraces of Ty- 
burnia, has no drain into the common sewer. He avers also that 
there are many drains in the district which are made of bad brick 
and mortar, through which the contents percolate. The same has 
been observed in Westminster; and bad drainage, from the same 
and other causes, is notorious in the still more illustrious district of 
Belgravia, besides many other quarters about London. More 
obvious nuisances, too, still defy removal. There is the great 
partially-closed sewer which meanders through Belgravia, and 
1s, we believe, the termination of the Kilburn stream after it has 
supplied the ornamental water in the Park. There is the stagnant 
canal of Paddington ; there is the great Fleet ditch, once more de- 
nounced by the inhabitants of Clerkenwell. 

It is not always the opposition of the local authorities or the scale 
of the nuisance that prevents prompt removal. The Clerk of the 
Guardians in St. Saviour’s Blackfriars forwards to the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department a letter directed by the Board, 
calling upon the Minister to bring the Commissioners of Sewers 
to their duty in removing nuisances which transcend the power 








of the Guardians. We may remember that the Guardians are 
charged with much of the duties pointed out by the Board of | 
Health. The Commissioners, however, who are now referred to, 
appear, like the Guardians, to want funds and —— more than 
ood-will. Acts of Parliament constructed to effect a compromise 
tween the demands of sanitary agitators and oldfashioned pre- 
judices—between the conflicting claims of centralization and of 
ocalization—between genuine desire for improvement and official 
reluctance to take trouble—have not established either the proper 
department or conferred sufficient powers to deal with the state 
of things which has now actually come upon us. 
There is, indeed, some reason to doubt whether the Home Secre- 
tary has technically every power that would be required to com- 





pel either parish-officers or the Commissioners of Sewers to fulfil 
their duties. The season, however, is one in which an active 
Minister would be inclined to exceed rather than to underrate his 
own powers. The Home Secretary can do much by assuring 
local officers of his support—much by stimulating Commissioners 
with his exhortations; and if this fail, he has undoubtedly some 
store of compulsory power, if it be merely by holding in his hand | 
the physical force of the Executive Government and a large Par- 
liamentary influence. The one thing desirable at the present mo- 
ment is, to remove nuisances whencesoever they can be removed; 
and if in that work the Home Secretary should by accident over- 
step his technical powers, he might rely with implicit certainty 





> upon an indemnity from Parliament next session. 





WANTED A GOVERNOR. 
“Wr want to be governed!”—the claim which Carlyle puts into 
the mouth of mankind at large—has become the con and ex- 
press demand of that peculiar section of mankind which dwells in 
golden Victoria. The inefficiency of the Government has occasioned 
many satirical sallies amongst the colonists. In the Police Court, 
a sarcastic advocate rebuked a policeman for applying an opprobri- 
ous epithet to the prisoner, when the policeman admitted that, on 
detecting the prisoner, he exclaimed, “ what are you at, governor ?” 
The prisoner’s advocate resented the expression as an insult tending 
to damage the character of the client. In the newspapers there is 
an advertisement, “ Wanted a Governor: apply to the People of 
Victoria.” 

It is an obvious answer to the implied complaint, that the cir- 
cumstances of that particular colony have rendered government 
extremely difficult. The sudden pouring in of wealth at the low- 
est class of the social scale, the class of rude labour, superseded the | 
great money test of rank and influence in civilized society, and | 
dissolved “ the nexus of man and man,” by depreciating all fixed 
salaries. It became more lucrative for policemen to join the dis- | 
orderly and non-governed than to be the instruments of govern- 
ment. A man who was “ only a Government clerk” was of no 
standing in the colony; and in a community of navigators and | 


' as they were, are, and should be,” by the Reverend Harry Stuart, 
| . ° ‘ ae 
| addressed to a Forfarshire Agricultural Association. 


| preference for unmarried labourers ; the remains of “ bondage,” oT 
compulsory labour; the payment of wages in kind; and in short 


“Scotland and England, town examples, such as Price’s eandle- 


It would be a bold word to say that Mr. Latrobe could be ranked 
amongst the great statesmen of his age. He exerted himself with 
laudable assiduity: he went about personally to inspect and ex- 
hort ; he appointed native policemen as a substitute for Europeans; 
in short, he did his best. But even before the gold-discoveries, and 
before Victoria was a colony at all, there were very reasonable 
doubts whether Mr. Superintendent Latrobe was equal to his place. 
It is little disparagement to a man who isa meritorious public 
servant if he is declared unable to cope with one of the most difli- 
cult positions in which a statesman ever found himself. 

It is most desirable, however, that the colonists of Victoria 
should at once be supplied with that commodity of which they de- 
clare the necessity—a governor and a government. Other goods 
have been imported with so much enterprise, that a very great im- 
provement has taken place in the economical relations of the 
colony. Prices had fallen down, for a time at least, from their 
monstrous elevation, at the same time that a | ay paw of the 
— erence | the business of purveying for the gold-diggers 

ad contributed to develop many ancillary trades, to the great 
advantage of the local economy. There is therefore a favourable 
turn in Australia, from anarchy to tractability; and now is the 
time to appoint a clever and energetic Governor. 

We have seen a report that there is to be a considerable change 
of Governors in the Australian Colonies; amongst other things, 
it is said that Sir Henry Young is to take the place of Sir Charles 
Fitzroy in New South Wales, and that Sir William Denison of 
Van Diemen’s Land is to take the place of Mr. Latrobe. These 
reports do not appear to be probable. Sir William Denison is an 
able man; but his administration in the immediate neighbourhood 
of Victoria has not been felicitous, and he would come to that 
colony with a reputation proportionately damaged. Itis far more 
necessary in Victoria than in almost any province of the British 
empire that the Governor should be a man possessing considerable 
moral influence, and should also be able to conciliate the affections 
of the inhabitants. Sir William Denison has been in Van Diemen’s 
Land the obstinate advocate of convictism: but if he was unpo- 
pular on that account in the island, he would be still more so with 
the best class of people in Victoria, where the worst element in so- 
ciety consists in the very convicts whom Sir William Denison 
would have multiplied in Australia. If he had any popularity 
in Victoria, it might be amongst that base class; who would 
perhaps mistake him for their advocate. If, therefore, some de- 
gree of popularity leavened his unpopularity, the case would only be 
rendered the worse. On these grounds, we think it improbable 
that a Ministry which has obtained so much just credit as the present 
for its intelligent measures in the Colonies, and for its excellent 
appointments, can have regarded Sir William Denison as the fittest 
person to select for the government of Victoria, however his 
personal merits may entitle him to a favourable consideration in 
other parts. The beau idéal of a Governor for Victoria would be, 
the best kind of military officer,—a man who is personally ope 
and active, who combines the power of winning the liking an 
confidence of the people under him, with habits of resolute 
command, 





SELF-DEVELOPING IMPROVEMENT OF THE 
WORKING CLASSES. 

“Tne Condition-of-England question” has, for the time, been 
merged in the question of “strikes”; and we ave been engaged 
somewhat more anxiously in the Condition-of-Capital — 
which has worn rather an ominous aspect. But the strikes will 
pass, wages will fall, poor-law returns will swell in their numbers, 
and the Condition-of-England question will come back upon us. 
It will be lucky if, in the interval, some progress in the diffusion 
of education, in the improvement of poor persons’ dwellings, and 
still more in the better manner of conducting business, shall have 
prevented the labourer from falling back into so bad a condition, 
whether in Ireland or Wiltshire, as that which supplied the sting 
to the Condition-of-England question. 

The case is perfectly understood; and the same zeal which has 
raised the question continues down to the literature of the present 
day. Take for example the pamphlet on “ Agricultural Labourers, 


Its topics 
are mainly local in their details, with a colloquial manner well cal- 
culated to fasten the attention of rural hearers. Mr. Stuart labours 
to show the evils resulting from the “bothy” system; from the 


from the hard circumstances of the labourers. He recommends the 
employment of married labourers, the megan. ye es of cow-keep- 
ing, improved dwellings, and education; and shows that those 
things are not only demanded by common humanity and Christian 
feeling, but that they are conducive to a better and therefore a 
more profitable state of agriculture. He draws his illustrations 
from all sourees—from books, blue and otherwise, experiences 10 


manufactory, &c. The head and force of his exhortation, however, 


lies in such passages as this— 
“Our fathers were not highly accomplished and polished men, as educa- 


* “ Agricultural Labourers, as they Were, Are, and Should Be, in their Social 
Condition. By the Reverend Harry Stuart, A.M., Minister of Oathlaw. Being an 
Address delivered to a General Meeting of the Forfarshire Agricultural Association, 
June 1853; and published at the request of the Association.” Published by Messrs. 


Blackwood and Sons. 























October &, 1853.] 


tion and eining 
the things they had to grapple with, as the light of their day also was ; 
and they did grapple in right earnest when they once began, with any 
threatening of coming harm to the best interests of their country ; and there- 
fore we, their great-grandsons, live in our freedom, our ease, and our luxuries ; 
but they took care to have the great bulwark of the heart, of their land- 
occupants and labourers, ‘leal and true’ to them at their back. There was 
but one way then, as there is now and ever will be, of getting a grip of man’s 
heart, in whatever grade of life he may be, if that heart is worth having at 
all,—and that is, by palpable kindness and felt respect, courteously and per- 
sonally paid to it.” 

Notwithstanding the certainty that there will be the usual re- 
action upon prosperity, and that the labouring classes will again 
have to endure their share of adversity, there is some reason to 
hope that they may never sink so low as they have been; and also 
that their improvement will not depend either upon amateur or 
state efforts to assist them. Certain events which have taken 

lace show that the relations of capital and labour are changing. 
Tn Ireland, Mr. James C. Harte and other English speculators in 
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now go; but they were mighty shrewd practical men for | order of the individual workers, 
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but upon the good-will which they 
can throw into the conduct of the machinery, it is evident that the 
welfare of the lord must depend in no small degree upon the pub- 
lic opinion and the proper feeling which prevail amongst his 
working hands; and thus again grows up that responsibility of 
the lord to the community over which he is placed, whieh has 
more than once been developed in the growth of society. Thus, 
too, when capital is accumulated beyond a certain point, by 
organizing these distinct communities, it creates a public opinion 
and a common interest which correct its own more doubtful 
tendencies. In these facts we discern guarantees for the further 








Irish land have been trying the experiment, not now attempted | 


for the first time, of improving estates by beginning with the im- 
provement of the labourer; freeing him from his burdens, and 
placing him in a position to work well. Arthur Young remarks, 
that, with a few exceptions, the most improving cultivators have 
been drawn from the manufacturing classes; and in our own day, 
while we see a Harte introducing Lancashire principles into Con- 
naught, we see Mr. Mechi, the cutler of Leadenhall Street, teach- 
ing the agriculturists of Essex the value of introducing machinery 
into farm work. The sewing-machine is already introduced in the 
more drudging processes of completing our manufactures for indi- 
vidual wear ; and there is every probability that the most wretched 
kinds of employment will be extirpated. The emigration which 


improvement of the working classes, which are in some respects 
more substantial than the theoretical efforts of speculative philan- 
ese pee It does often happen that theoretical projects are re- 
futed and superseded by the natural march of events; and at the 
same time, that the practical development of the business of daily 
life illustrates the truth of principles which are worked out in the 
closet, and ridiculed on the first enunciation by half-wise conserva- 
tives of older doctrines, 


AMERICAN COMPETITION WITH ENGLAND. 
A writer to whose compilations the Zimes gives space and a con- 





| spicuous position, has taken more than one opportunity of enlarging 
| upon a competition with which our merchants are threatened in 


India and Asia, on the part of American traders. The ships of the 
United States appear on the Mekran coast, as well as at Kutch, 
Muscat, and other places, with various articles which they barter 
for the produce of those countries; the American commodities 


| being principally a certain coarse cotton fabric which they call 


| sheeting, and dollars. The Americans appear to enjoy a partioular 


has carried off our redundant labour, and which is likely still to | advantage over our traders—that of conducting their barter indi- 


go on in a greater or less degree, is accompanied by the extension | 


of machinery, which not only economizes labour for the employer, 
but calls forth a species of labour that necessarily cultivates the 
faculties of the worker, makes him more intelligent, abler to sus- 
tain his own interest, and therefore more independent. 

The immense entertainment given to three thousand five hun- 


dred persons by Mr. Salt of Bradford, the other day, drew atten- | 


tion to another great process. Mr. Salt has not only constructed 
a mill of immense size, replete with the last improvements of every 


} 


kind, but he has surrounded it with appliances to serve the com- | 


fort of his working-people, with dwellings of a substantial kind ; 
and in short, has established in connexion with his mill a com- 


vidually, in ships which are independent, floating, pushing shops, 
instead of working by routine through large establishments at 
Bombay ; and thus they not only save expense, but in each par- 
| ticular transaction secure the largest amount of profit. 
\ Another advantage they have is expressed by the Political Agent 
‘at Kutch, who says of the sheeting, that it “finds acceptance 
amongst the people of the country, because it lasts longer than the 
| cloths imported from Bombay. This indicates the true force of the 
| competition which we have to dread from the United States. If 
| America can cut us out in India, where we occupy the entire 
| country with our government and commerce, the ridicule and the 
| disgrace would be greater than any which the most anti-commer- 


plete industrial community. It is an example of the practical | cial country has incurred. 


extent to which employers have caught and applied the idea that | 


a a" condition of the worker is beneficial to the employer. 
ut the lesson goes a step further. 

been pressing upon Parliament for new 
them; forgetting the historical axiom, that no power is conceded 
to any class or race, but is invariably acquired by the independent 
action of that classor race. When the working classes possess the 
power they desire, it will be conceded to them in form. Philan- 
thropists have also been endeavouring to work out plans by which 
the condition of the working classes could be improved through 
new organizations of society. None of those plans have made any 
spores to successful execution ; nevertheless, the efforts of the 
a have been so far from being wasted, that they 

ve forced upon the attention of practical economists as well as 

litical theorists the principle that in all industrial operations a 
on return can be obtained when those who are engaged in the 
common purpose act in concert, and not in opposition to each 
other. This principle has at last been imported, not only into the 
newest standard works on political economy, but into the practice 
of the great capitalist. 
which the principle of mutual service is embodied on a great scale. 
Demagogue economists of a lower order have demanded some 


The working classes have | first time, nor onl 
»owers to be extended to Hudson River Rai 


Mr. Salt has founded a community in | 


' Or all the anomalics in the world, China is the greatest. 


“protection of labour against capital,’—deprecating accumula- | 


tions of capital. These vulgar theorists have been unable to resist 
the march of events, and at last we perceive how superfluous was 
their anxiety and their demand. The accumulation of capital, from 
which so much danger was dreaded, brings its own corrective. 
When capital becomes very large, and is thus invested in great 
organizations, it acquires, with new powers, new liabilities. The 
— railway incorporations showed how impossible it is to manage 
arge masses and operations of capital by the laws of ordinary 
ne Ons most searching screw upon the individual 
worker. The railway companies have also shown, that with large 
accumulation of capital comes in many respects a more liberal ad- 
ministration ; and the care which they have bestowed on the hand- 
some treatment of their workpeople, in furnishing habitations, in 
aiding provision for sickness or dependents, and in the education 
for their children, is a redeeming feature of the railway system. 
With the growth of these great mercantile estates arises also 
something of the nobler ambition that characterized the old lords of 
the soil. Whatever we may justly impute to commercial men, 
there is no doubt that when they arrive at a magnificence of opera- 
tion like that of Mr. Salt, they acquire an ambition to display 
their power in a generous and more dignified form. The necessity 
of doing justice to their own wealth transcends the power of ex- 
hibiting its effects in themselves alone ; and they must show what 
it can do for others, or they fail to do homage to their own 
greatness. But when communities like that at Saltaire are 
established, there is a guarantee for the welfare of the working 
classes besides that of the good feeling in the lord. When 2,000,000/. 
1s invested in a mill and the contiguous buildings—when the pro- 
fit upon these two millions depends not only upon the punctual 


But there is something in this superiority of tissue over the 
| manufactures of England. The comparison is not made for the 
in cotton sheeting. It is reported from the 
way, that British iron rails become in a worse 
| condition within twelve months than American rails within a 
| number of years. There may be exaggeration in this; but we have 
ad complaints of our rails from our own official and scientific 
investigators, who have declared the bad make of our iron to be a 
| frequent source of accident. At the last meeting of the Sheffield 
Cutlers, the Master Cutler declared that American cutlers were 
| cutting them out in knives; knives of American make being pre- 
ferred to ours, because the material does not give way under use as 
| those of Sheffield are sometimes found to do. In short, notwith- 
standing the sharp practice and hasty habits of America, they are 
in some branches of trade earning the repute for sterling stuff and 
make which used to be our own; and if we suffer them to win that 
reputation from us altogether, then indeed we shall have lost more 
than if India were annexed tomorrow. 





CHINA AND THE CHINESE, 

[FROM A CORRESPONDENT. } 
Tracing its 
origin back through the mists of mythology to the time when the smoke 
of sacrifice went up from the heights of Ararat, and Nimrod hunted the 
buffalo in the plains of Shinar, the Chinese empire still remains a problem 
to the philosopher, the naturalist, and the antiquary. While Pythagoras 


was disputing in the schools of Crotona, Confucius was firmly laying the 
foundation of a system which the theological acuteness of a Schaal and 
the theological zeal of a Verbiest have attacked in vain. Indeed, as far 


as it is possible to judge, China is not more Christian now in the days of 
Gutzlaff than she was in the days of Ruggio or of Ricci: she has rather 
gone back than progressed. And yet a shorter interval than has elapsed 


| between the mission of Confucius and the Protestant mission has wit- 
| nessed the rise, civilization, and extinction of the empires of Greece and 


Rome. 

Nor is this retrogressive spirit the characteristic of her religion alone. 
We have no reason to believe that the Chinese were worse off as regards 
the arts and sciences at the time when Marco Polo traversed the wilds of 
Cathay, or De Gama doubled Cape Comorin, than she was when Macart- 
ney refused to prostrate himself at Zhchol, or Amherst was expelled from 
Peking. And yet the interval that has elapsed has witnessed the deve- 
lopment of the magnet, the discoveries of Galileo, the ingenuity of a Cax- 
ton, and the profound mechanical genius of a Watt. Nor is it easy to 
see the cause of all this deterioration in the midst of improvement, of 
this retrogression in the midst of progress. To other nations the labour 
of development was superadded to the labour of discovery. It was not 
so with the Chinese. From time immemorial, the power of the loadstone 
and the power of gunpowder was handed down to the inhabitants of China 
as an hereditary possession. What were mysterious novelties to Euro- 
peans were comparatively familiar objects to the descendants of Shem. 
And yet, notwithstanding this priority of invention, it would be absurd to 
compare the most illiterate captain of an European merchantman with 
the most accomplished Chinese admiral, or the most superficial Wool- 
wich cadet with the most accomplished Chinese engineer. The his- 





tory of Chinese inyention is indeed the most paradoxical that can 
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bo imagined. How it came to pass, that having discovered so much, 
they should have discovered no more—how, possessing a knowledge 
of the properties of gunpowder, they should have applied it to no 
other use than the composition of a few squibs or catherine wheels—or 
how, with an insight into the properties of the magnet, they should yet 
have launched their frail barks on the waters of the Pacific with no better 
guide than a piece of seaweed, a wild-bird, or a star—is to us a problem 
as interesting as it is profound. Nor does a contemplation of the circum- 
stances of the case raise our hopes with regard to the prospect of any fu- 
ture reformation. A little knowledge is a dangerous thing. A half- 
witted man will cling to fallacies even more firmly than a fool. The 
Chinaman who, witha dim belief of some undefined Providence, is con- 
tent to worship in the pagoda of his forefathers, is not likely to look with 
satisfaction even at the heresies of the Trimetric Classic. And how is this 

henomenon to be accounted for? How is it that while all other nations 
ioe advanced with the march of civilization, this nation alone has stood 
still, and while all other nations have owed their advancement to the arts, 
this nation, the parent of those arts, has alone rejected their influence? 
The constitution of a Chinese is as sound as the constitution of an Euro- 
pean. His mental faculties are in every way equal to his physical. No 
porter on the quays of Liverpool can lift a weight which a Coolie on the 
wharves of Canton would not lift after him. The best master-potter in 
the manufactories of Worcester or of Birmingham does not follow the rules 
of his art with greater nicety, or mould a more correct model, than the 
porcelain-maker of Peking. The truth is, Nature is not responsible for his 
singular deficiencies. It is in his social code, in his popular institutions, above 
allin his religion, that the causes of Chinese shortcomings are to be found. 

A glance across the Himalayah is enough to inspire us with a dread of 
paternal government for ever. Nowhere is there to be seen a more em- 
phatic instance of its complete and ignominious failure. Blest with a 
country the most magnificent in the world, everywhere human policy 
is discovered warring, and that too successfully, with the gifts of Na- 
ture. Abounding in rivers the most fruitful, the fishermen of China 
can find no better instrument for entrapping his prey than the beak of a 
well-trained pelican. In the midst of land that invites cultivation the 
most successful, the agriculturist can find no better substitute for a plough 
than a rake, and no better reaping-machine than a knife. On the bosom 
of lakes equal in extent to the lakes of the New World, no more graceful 
form is seen than that of a boat which would put to shame for sluggish- 
ness and inconvenience the state barge of a Lord Mayor. ‘The vaunted 
discoverers of the magnet can boast of no better vessels than a junk, and 
of no longer voyages than a few timid trips to the Eastern Archipelago. 
Theinventors of gunpowder prefera bow to a musket; and the mechanic who 
can imitate the machinery of a watch is yet content to pick up his scanty 
meal of rice with a chop-stick. It isa strange anomaly that confesses 
that the people to whom Europe owes the glories of a Van Dyck and a 
Murillo can themselves exhibit specimens of art no better than the carica- 
tures which adorn the obelisks of Grand Cairo. Endowed beyond all 
other nations with the genius of invention, it should scem that the Chinese 
beyond any other nation stand in need of the genius for application. 
They are in the condition of a people who have eyes and see not, and ears 
and cannot hear. 

Of all their national characteristics, their immobility is the strongest. 
Long ere venturous travellers had tempted the Indian seas, dim and mys- 
terious accounts of a people who lived under an imperial father, who 
possessed a legislature the most paternal, and a moral code the most do- 
mestic in the world, reached the Eastern corner of Europe. The same 
accounts that awakened the curiosity of our forefathers fill their posterity 
with wonder. The Chinese are the same today that they were centuries 
ago. Had the Seven Sleepers reposed in one of the palaces of Nankin, 
they would have discovered no novelties to harass their credulity when 
a 4 awoke. 

this singular feature of longieval identity the inhabitants of China 
resemble nothing so much as one of the figures on their own porcelain 
jars. Time cannot change or efface it; but it is no more the representa- 
tive of an ordinary mortal than a Chinese is like any other created being. 


The materials for making an exquisite portrait are there, it is true ; but as | 


it is, the proportions are a caricature, and their mental symmetry shares 
the defect of their physical. With a moral code not altogether unworthy 
of a Christian, is mingled a philosophy the most childish and impure. At 
one time commanded to live like brothers, at another time they are en- 
joined not “to live under the same heaven with the injurer or oppressor.” 
At one moment ordered to treat others as they would treat themselves, at 
another they are enjoined not “to legislate for barbarians.” 
himself never displayed his own barbarity so strikingly as when he gave 
his followers this command. From the author of ‘‘ The Infallible Medium” 
more moderation might have been expected. It is to China that we must 
look to see the effects of a system based not on the principle of a politi- 
cal independence and a limited equality, but on the principle of a social 
dence and a filial subordination. 

t is such a state of things that is preéminently favourable to a revolu- 
tion. The same law of paternal authority that supports Hein-fung at 
Peking has guided Tae-ping to the walls of Nankin. And to this same 
law one or other of the Imperial patriarchs must fall a victim. To most 
Europeans it is a matter of indifference which shall succeed. Few care 
Ww. er the descendant of Ming or the descendant of Koblai Khan shall 
issue orders from the palace of Canton or Pckin to more than a hundred 
million of slaves. But the thoughtful mind will find room cnough for a 
preference. What opportunities for reform, and what stimulants to a 
reformation, will not the successful aggressor possess! Old national asso- 
Ciations, old sacred traditions, a long heritage of antique customs and 
of antique superstitions, will have to be abused on the one hand and dis- 
used on the other. Of all reformations in the world the reformation of 
China would be the most stupendous; and of all reformers the man who 
shall throw open the wharves of Nankin and the streams of the Yangtse 
Kiang and the Hoang Ho, who shall substitute spires for pagodas, and 
the doctrine of Christ for the doctrine of Confucius or of Fo, will deserve 
most at the hands of civilization. We do not say that Tae-ping will 
become a subject just yet for the labours of the S. P. C.K. But we do 
say that he who ceases to go back has begun to go forward. 

The first remove from retrogression is the first step to progress. It is 
not too much to hope that the man who has already exhibited all the 
iconoclastic enthusiasm of the Isaurian Leo, with all the patriotic indig- 
nation of a Larochejacquelin, may yet win for himself a niche among the 


Luthers and Melancthons of the world. 


Confucius | 


BOOKS. 


SIR CHARLES NAPIER ON INDIAN GOVERNMENT.* 
Tuts posthumous work of the hero of Scinde consists substan- 
tially of two parts; one of which relates to his own personal 
grounds of complaint against Lord Dalhousie, his satellites, and the 
Directors at home ; the other takes a review of the Indian services, 
but chiefly of the military. This division is not always very dis- 
tinctly kept in view in the volume so far as regards formal classi- 
fication, general abuses finding a place in the first part and per- 
sonal complaints in the second; but the matter is resolvable into 
one or the other class, and the story is mostly confined to the first 
section. 

The exposition of military abuses and the suggestions for their 
reform is, of course, the most valuable part of the work. As al- 
most always happens, even with men whose trade is statement, 
the story of the grievance is overdone; the detail of particulars 
somewhat fatigues the attention, while it overlays the actual 
point which caused the General’s resignation. This was on so 
slight a matter that a foregone conclusion to “ get rid” of him is 
evident. It had been a custom when provisions rose above a cer- 
tain price to make an allowance to the Sepoys, but this had been 
changed by alate order. Brigadier Hearsey, stationed at Wuzzeer- 
abad, wrote officially to the Commander-in-chief intimating his 
doubts of the propriety of then enforcing the order against the 
Sepoys at his station; and the letter was countersigned by Sir 
William Gilbert. The time was critical: dissatisfaction and even 
conspiracy were known to be extensively rife among the Sepoys 
on account of a reduction of (what may be called foreign service) 
pay: some had refused the reduced pay ; the Sixty-sixth Regiment 
was on the verge of the mutiny which soon broke out; and Lord 
Dalhousie’s echoing replies to the letters of the Commander-in- 
chief show his anxiety. The opinion of the Adjutant-General on 
| the matter was more plain than that of the other two officers. He 
| declared that “to enforce it at Wuzzeerabad would be dangerous”; 
| and spoke slightingly of the regulation itself, as having been 

“concocted by subordinates to save themselves trouble.” Still 

Napier was cautious. He did not rescind, he only suspended the 
| regulations, till he could get instructions from the Supreme Coun- , 
| cil at Caleutta. Lord Dalhousie was at sea, having left the Com- 
| mander-in-chief to deal with the mutinous troops as best he could; 
but an affronting letter arrived from the Cceuncil; which was fol- 
lowed on Lord Dalhousie’s return by an official reprimand, con- 
cluding in these terms— 

“ But the Governor-General in Council, from a consideration of the papers 
before him, feels it necessary to intimate for the future guidance of his Ex- 
cellency, that the Governor-General in Council will not again permit the 
Commander-in-chief, under any circumstances, to issue orders which shall 
change the pay and allowances of the troops serving in India, and thus prac- 
tically to exercise an authority which has been reserved, and most properly 
reserved, for the Supreme Government alone. R. WYLute, Major, &c. ” 

If the details of the personal story are over minute, they at least 
| afford indications to account for Napier’s unpopularity among red- 

tapists, and all officials who love their ease or are swayed by their 
habits. Sir Charles had none of the prudent reticence of the court 
divine, who refused to tell the Queen of a second fault till she 
| had reformed the first. On the contrary, his zeal was as active and 
pertinacious as Nelson’s wherever he snuffed an abuse or saw oP 
ortunity for improvement. Curses deep, and perhaps loud, 
Sections burst from the whole band of officials as his censures on 
the past or troublesome suggestions for the future came to hand. 
Nor were the highest in station probably altogether pleased with 
propositions on which they might be unable to decide, and which 
to be thoroughly considered would take up a great deal of their 
| time. ‘ Away with him !” was the shortest course. 

In reality, Boeri that was predetermined before he entered 

upon his oflice, perhaps before he started for India. 
“He shall live a man forbid. 








Though his bark cannot be lost, 

| Yet it shall be tempest-tost.” i 
|The Directors never forgave his attachment to Lord Ellen- 
| borough. The Duke of Wellington’s pertinacious recommendation 
| might be another sin, notwithstanding that the Great Captain 
| really did declare, “ If you dou’t go, I must.” Even before he 
formally accepted there were signs of unfriendly animus. 

“Lord John Russell, at an interview, gave me to understand that doubts 
had arisen as to appointing me one of the Supreme Council, as all my pre- 
decessors had been. Te intimated that the Directors were seeking for a pre- 
eedent, and would probably find one for denying it tome. Lord John was 
explicitly and peremptorily told on the instant, that I also would seek, and 
if I did not find would make a precedent, for to India I would not go unless 
as one of the Council.” 

Here is another example, showing how the Directors preferred 
their own little spite to the public interest. oe: 

‘“‘A protracted warfare in the Punjaub was expected. That province 1s 
traversed by many rivers, five of which are large and dangerous for troops 5 
to pass them is difficult, especially in face of an enemy ; and my business was 
to prepare in time for such operations: wherefore, having heard from Lord 
Ellenborough that Lieutenant Wood of the Indian Navy, an officer well ac- 
quainted with those waters, was in London, I sought him out. He was a 
very intelligent man, in the prime of life, knowing the rivers and speakin 
the languages of the tribes on their banks, and most anxious to go if he coul 
be of service to the Company. My design was to enlist a body of English 
sailors at Culeutta, and so form a powerful bridge train ; but I could get no 
definitive answer from the Directors. After I left London, the Duke of W el- 
lington, at my instance, also endeavoured to get Lieutenant Wood appointed, 
and was refused!” 

* Defects, Civil and Military, of the Indian Government. By Lieutenant-General 
Sir Charles James Napier, G.C.B. Edited by Lieutenant-General Sir W. F. P. Nae 
pier, K.C.B. Published by Westerton. 
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There was the same indication in India. Indeed, Lord Dal- 
housie struck the key-note at once. 

“ At Simla, my first interview with Lord Dalhousie tended to confirm my 
suspicions that secret hostility was also at work in India. In ten minutes 
he told me in substance, nay, the words were, ‘ that in letters from England 
he had been warned against my endeavouring to encroach upon his power, 
and had answered, he would take damned good care I should not.’ This was 
said in a half-laughing manner, but the impression made by the letters was 
evident.” 

The observations on military evils and their remedy relate to 
public works, chiefly the building of barracks, the discipline and 
economy of the Native troops, their employment on non-military 
duties to spare the police or erable them to attend upon civilians 
as servants, and a long review of the position of affairs in the 
Punjaub: from which last both the writer and his editor the 
Peninsular historian forbode danger, as well to the Punjaub as to 
our empire in the East. ‘The barracks are described as slaughter- 


any other story? The Company do not stand alone in a bad site, 
stifling rooms, and bad construction ; though at Bombay they did 
manage to attain eminence. 

“The Colaba and King’s barracks at Bombay have destroyed whole regi- 
ments; commanding officers dreaded them as pest-houses; but it is said the 
Government has now been compelled by public indignation to put down or 
alter those of Colaba, It isfull time. I walked through the men’s sleeping- 
rooms there upon planks laid in water covering the floors! An officer who 
knew them well thus speaks—‘ The Colaba barracks, it would appear, are 
destined to be the slaughter-houses of more thousands of British soldiers 
than would suffice for the winning of fifty battles! 'The moment we landed, 
each shipload was at once attacked by cholera, and we buried ninety-seven 
men! * * * * * came to see us. I represented to him that disease must 
ever attack the troops stationed there, particularly in the monsoon season, 
while the barracks are so low and close to that mangrove swamp ; that if no 
more convenient site could be found on which to build new ones, the present 
ones should be raised upon strong arches fourteen feet from the ground, and 


tion; but it ended in draining and raising the roofs, and ventilating, which 
has indeed improved the barracks, but the ‘evil is still there! The men 
sleep and live on the ground-floor’—the floor walked over on planks ! 

“Tn 1848 I was Commandant of Bombay : sickness was at Colaba as usual, 
and the excellent officer quoted above recommended the construction of new 
barracks on firm ground, with a sale of the edifice in the swamp for a bond- 
ing warehouse; the purchase-money would have repaid many times the cost 
of the new construction. A committee, composed of myself, the Quarter- 
master-General, and the Executive Engineer, chose a very suitable site, and 
estimates were ordered ; but without result, and Death’s maw continues to be 
overfilled at Colaba!” 

The remarks on military matters are chiefly of a professional 
character; relieved, however, by that close observation and vivid 
depiction which distinguished the writer. Of the different services 
Sir Charles speaks well, especially of the Artillery. The general 
defects arise from the system, and from the introduction possibly 
of newfangled notions. The following passage refers to a practice 
which seems to originate in the modern exclusiveness that has 
grown up with the greater external resemblances of different 
classes. Why it should spread to India is difficult to say, since 
complexion marks the distinction, unless the writer is referring to 
European troops. 

“ Some officers who would not let soldiers chew food in their own way 
have been gradually introducing bad customs. A private soldier is forbid to 
address his officer except in full-dress and accompanied by a non-commis- 
sioned officer likewise full-dressed! This is injurious and even dangerous; 
it digs, as it were, a ditch between the Company officer and his men. When 
I was a captain any man could speak to me if so minded, at any time, about 
his affairs. If he complained, he was told to bring the opponent up; and 
both stories were heard. When commander of a regiment, my rule was, 
that complaint must first be made to the captain ; and if satisfaction was not 
obtained, the aggrieved man came with his officer, dressed or undressed. 

“ This new rule places men at the mercy of non-commissioned officers, 
who will oftentimes oppress. A soldier frequently wants advice, or to obtain 
indulgence, which enables the officer to discover his character and encourage 
or correct him. ‘The new ceremony cuts them off from this beneficial fami- 
liarity, and confidence is checked, nay, changed for disgust. Except in mo- 
ments of great anger, when the private goes with a red-hot complaint, he 
will not speak to his officer at all. How are Company officers to study men’s 
characters, when none dare address them but in full-dress and in presence of 
4 non-commissioned officer ?”’ 

The equality of the Natives with Europeans in the civil life 
has been often urged, and to some extent successfully. Napier re- 
commends it in the army. 

“ Returning to the social condition of the Native officers, it is to be ob- 
served that a certain class of Europeans in India treat them with a lightness 
and contumely which, exclusive of its vulgarity, is undeserved. They for- 
get what marvellously able men have been among these Eastern races : 
Akbar, Baber, Aurengzibe, Sevagee, Hyder Ali, Runjeet Sing, Goolab Sing, 
and many more ; such as the extraordinary Nanuc, who, if what is written 
of him be true, must have been one of the most perfect of human beings. 
The Eastern intellect is great, and supported by amiable feelings; and the 
Native officers have a full share of Eastern daring, genius, and ambition ; 
i to nourish these qualities, they must be placed on a par with European 
olicers. 

“ The veteran soubadar (captain) and jemadar (subaltern) must not be 
commanded by a fair-faced beardless ensign, just arrived from England with 
a gold-laced cap hanging over his ear, but entirely ignorant of military 
matters. This youngster will lead an assault like a devil incarnate, and 
under fire will stand like a rock, or go on like a rocket, exactly as he is 
ordered ; he has the makings of a first-rate soldier; so have the Native Indian 
gentlemen at his age; but to give him command over the dark veterans of 
thirty, forty, or fifty years’ service, is the imposition of conquerors, one which 
the Native gentlemen feel deeply, and silently resent. . ® ° 

“ Although the Sepoy has not many evils to complain of, he has that great 
one already noticed—Ais officers do not take rank with ours. Those who 
would abol 0 
of two hundred thousand armed men; for every soldier in the Indian armies 
looks forward to be an officer. The abolition of the Native officers would go 


he had lost the pension of a soubadar; hope would fly and mutiny take its 
Place. t Equality between Native and European gentlemen is being ceded in 
the civil service ; so it must be for the military, There is danger, but it is 








houses—and no doubt truly ; but where in the Tropics do we hear | 


the rooms above made high, ventilated, &c.’ He promised to give all atten- | 


ish the Native officers should consider that it will blast the hopes | 


through the whole army like an electric shock ; every man in it would think | 


better to encounter that with justice than with a coward conscience. It is 
true, that with Indian gentlemen as officers, ranking with Europeans, the 
seniors among the Havildars and the Sepoys could not easily get commis- 
sions ; but danger menaces every way. It may, however, be met by three 
important measures. 

* Enlist thirty thousand Goorkas: that will give force. 

* Proclaim that no man enlisted after a given period shall be promoted for 
seniority, but may be for merit: that will be justice. . 

** Let every Havildar after a certain age and service have a liberal pen- 
sion, higher than that now given: that also will be just. 

* With these geen measures, Native gentlemen may be employed, 
taking rank with Europeans. There would still be danger, but nothing to 
what will be if Indian oflicers demand equality of rank, which is by no 
means impossible, with the active young non-commissioned officers, so greatly 
vaunted in the Bombay Army.” " 


MISS BUNBURY’S LIFE IN SWEDEN.* 
Customs, manners, social parties—external things rather than life 
proper—constitute the principal subjects of Life in Sweden. There 
| 18 more in it, too, than “ Sweden”; the volumes beginning with a 
voyage from London to Ostend, a railway journey to Hamburg, 

a sojourn at Copenhagen and Christiania, with excursions both in 
Denmark and Norway. From their variety and their rapidity, 
these are not the least interesting parts of the book. Miss Bun- 
bury’s tendency is to make the most of things; writing to produce 
effects by an accumulation of particulars, rather than by compre- 
hensive description. The longer she resides at a place, the more 
| She is tempted to dwell upon its details. It is true, she sometimes 
manages a little empty minuteness, even from the incidents of a 
journey; but the temptation to overwriting is less as the novelty 
1s greater. 

If our author's statement is matter-of-fact, she went to Sweden 
through taking a literary compliment too literally. A learned 
Swede, after expressing his desire to have a true picture of his 
country, and giving some praise to Miss Bunbury, thus continued 
| his note—* I shall therefore be very glad to receive you here, when 
| you, as you have promised, come to make acquaintance with our 

social life. . . . . Let me know when you intend to come, and I 
shall fulfil my promise, to give you the best advice as to your 
journey, and to prepare for you here.” When the tourist arrived, 
and in bad weather, there was no one to receive her: she had to 
domicile herself as best she could. The learned man was away 
from Stockholm, and all he had done was to depute an “ adjunct, 

Anglicé a curate, to act as cicerone. 

Thus dropping, as it were, from the clouds—or still worse, for 
that might cus caused a sensation, stepping from a steamer— 
Miss Bunbury might have seen about as much of social life in 
Stockholm as a person under similar circumstances of life in Lon- 
don, but for the kindness of the late Lady Lyons. “ Lady L——” 

| called on her, introduced her to the diplomatic, fashionable, and 
courtly circles. By this means, Miss Bunbury is able to present 
the result of a variety of observations during a winter at Stock- 
holin, as well as various descriptions of society, public fétes, and 
external nature, seen under the severity of a Swedish winter. 

There is some solid information in the book upon the subject of 
parliaments, law of divorce, education, and religion. The Swedish 
Parliament is strictly one of estates—the Nobility, the Clergy, the 
Burgesses, the Bonde—that is the peasantry or yeomanry. Like 
many other institutions, it has somewhat outlived the conditions 
which produced it. The middle class of Sweden, except the 
traders, is not represented, nor what we should call the ed 
gentry. The nobles are not exactly like our House of Peers, nor 
quite like the nobility of Hungary, though every son of a Swedish 
noble is noble himself. The head of a family sits in the House; 
if he cannot or will not, the eldest son takes his place, and so on, 
by representation. If the “bonde” emerges from his class, he 
ceases to be eligible. 

“ The peasants’ house is composed of what we would perhaps, I really do 
not know for certain, term small freebolders; they may be small farmers, 
but they must not, I believe, be great farmers; for any one who raises him- 
self to the rank and position of what is called in England the landed gen 
is no longer eligible to serve in the parliament of his country, and loses 
privilege of being represented there. It is something scarcely intelligible, 
that in any land under the sun, a man, a peasant, or small freehold farmer, 
(a bonde, in his native phrase,) should disqualify himself for parliamentary 
service, if he, either by education or by purchasing, as is often done, the 
lands of an impoverished noble, lifts himself above the peasant class. So, 
however, it is here ; the class above the peasant class—that very one which we 
deem almost the most important, the landed gentry—has no representative in 
Sweden, and in the legislature of the country can only exert that worst spe- 
cies of influence which may be exercised over individual members by secret 
and personal influence or control. Nor is this the only curious feature in 
this antiquated mode of legislature. 

“* * Madame,’ cried a portly Swede, springing on his feet and exhibiting 
himself in full length and breadth, ‘I have no representation!’ Not know- 
ing what he meant at the time, I actually turned my head to look if the 
great pier-glass had removed from its place; but I knew afterwards that in 
the representation to which he alluded, parliamentary representation, he, as 
well as all professional men, lawyers,—a strangely numerous body,—medical 
men, men of learning, arts, or science, military and naval men, and every 
one in Sweden, in fact, who is not in trade or commerce, who has not an 
iron-foundry, or who is not a priest, a peasant, or a noble, has no one to re- 
present their rights or wrongs in the parliament or legislature of their coun- 
trv. . . * * . 

“** We went to the peasants’ house first, and at the door I saw some sights 
not exactly suited to St. Stephen's; and then I saw a number of plain, solid- 
looking men, with longish hair, and dressed, not exactly in freize, but mostly 
in long, plain cut coats of dark blue ; national, or rather provincial costumes, 
these Riksmen have now laid aside. We could not, however, catch any chamber 
exactly at work; at this peasants’ house we were told to go to that of the 
burgesses; there we hurried, and were sent to the clergy’s; and at the 





| 
| 
| 
| 


| clergy’s we were told there was a debate at the nobles’. 


| © Life in Sweden ; with Excursions in Norw ay and Denmark. By Selina Bunbury. 
In two volumes. Published by Hurst and Blackett. 
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“ We were at last successful. There was a debate, and what do you think 
it was? Guess. Recollect the time and cause of my flight from England ; 
and then imagine me coming nearly to the extremity of Europe, and run- 
ning post haste to the Swedish parliament to hear a debate—on the Catholic 
question! Now don’t laugh at me; but it is true. * * * 

“Tt was not an Ecclesiastical Titles Bill that was in progress—no Bishop 
‘but a Lutheran one could presume to enter Sweden as a Bishop. The ques- 
tion was whether the Protestant-Lutheran subjects of the country should be 
liable to a fine of five rix-daler, or about six shillings English, for entering 
the Roman Catholic chapel where their Queen worshiped. There is an old 
law to that effect in existence, but, as it is never enforced, its existence was 
considered by the mover for its abolition as by no means essential to the 
wellbeing of Church and State. The question was argued pro and con ; some 
noble lords contending that since the law was not enforced it was necessary 
to abrogate it, and other noble lords insisting that because it was not enforced 
it cught to remain in statu quo. 

ws nays hadit. The law remained.” 

The law of divorce in Sweden is facile, as in Germany. Like 
the Germans, the Swedes are fond of titles. Here are scraps on 
both subjects. 

“*T do not know whether a facility in obtaining divorce renders married 
life more generally tranquil or not; it does not seem to render matrimony a 
less serious affair than it is with us. Men usually marry late in life, chiefly 
because they have not the means of marrying early; it is by no means un- 
common to hear a man of forty, or even more, speak of marriage as of what 
he might, some bright day, begin to think about. Women, on the contrary, 
marry young; that is to say, when they do marry, for unless they have 
money, or some other —_ great attraction, they, like women elsewhere, 

m do not marry at all. The number of elderly Frékens—that is, noble 
old maids—is quite endless. 2 

“ Divorce can be obtained on mutual agreement, but the king must sanc- 
tion it. Iftempers do not agree; if one of a couple becomes mad, or com- 
mits a crime, a divorce is given without hesitation; if one half chooses to 
go away and not let the other half know where it is for a whole year—pro- 
vided it is not known to have gone to sea—the two who were made one can 
be made two again. In fact it would be almost worth while to be married 
in Sweden to prove how very easily one can be divorced. The rage for titles, 
which pervades all classes, and is one of the most ludicrous features of 
Swedish society, has some influence in matrimonial alliances. To marry a 
man with any sort of title is something ; and the merchants and shopkeepers 
of the capital have not unfrequently injured themselves by giving their 
money with their daughters to some penniless officer or impoverished noble 
whose debts have been confessed to, and paid by the much-honoured father- 
in-law; to deceive whom by concealing debts would be deemed yery bad. 


“ Nothing seems to astonish the people about me so much as the no- 
tion of my not having a title. It is always the first thing to be ascertained 
before you can venture to address any one. A good lady who had looked 
into an old English Peerage thought she had discovered mine, and called me 
instantly ‘The Right Honourable Miss.’ But when I petitioned to be ad- 
dressed only as Madame, rs little waiting-maid, after almost staring her 
eyes out, precipitately left the room to give vent to her laughter in another. 
‘A Madame,’ is the title given here to charwomen and the lower order of 
working women. The pronoun you is never used in conversation; it is an 
offence to say it to aservant. To all classes you must either speak in the 
third person, addressing them by name or title, or use the familiar pronoun 
—the sign of love, friendship, or familiarity—thou. General acquaintances 
must always be addressed by the title, whatever title it be, whether of rank, 
or office, or employment, or even of trade. I was once seriously embarrassed 
by not knowing the name of a coachmaker from whom I hired a carriage, 
because I had only heard him called Mr. Coachmaker. Wives take their 
husbands’ titles, and are quite as tenacious of them. Thus, you address a 
clergyman as Priest, and his wife as Priestess; a major’s wife is Majorskan ; 
a colonel’s, Ofverstinnan; and one lady has sent me her card in French, 
“Madame le General.’ And every time you speak you must use the title, 
* Will Generalskan be so good as to give me Generalskan’s company,’ Xe. 
asked my grefve if I ought to say Kammerjunkerskan—which title, I be- 
lieve, would signify ‘female young-gentleman of the chamber’ ; but he told 
me one could not use the feminine of Kammerjunker.” 

Miss Bunbury considers the almost bigoted attachment of the 
Swedes to Lutheranism has its origin not in religion but patriot- 
ism ; it is not creed, but country. The church isa creature of the 
State, but one of the civil regulations is creditable: education 
is compulsory, by means of the clergy. Every clergyman is bound 


to instruct his parishioners, or see that they are instructed. There | 


are two checks upon the negligent divine. Confirmation is es- 
sential, as it were, to citizenship—without it, a Swede is an out- 
east: but he cannot be confirmed unless he can read and write. 
The outcast himself is liable to be a check on clerical neglect. 
If a criminal cannot read and write, the officials require his parish- 
elergyman to account for the fact. Practically, these regulations 
could not be enforced in a country with large towns, unless there 
were a much greater number of clergymen than is generally the 
case, nor very well in a state which tolerated more than one religion. 


AILIEFORD.* 
In John Drayton, the previous fiction of this writer, a new pic- 
ture of social life was brought before the reader, by the exhibition 
of the sturdy mechanic and his feelings of caste, his temptations 
and struggles with Socialism and its plausibilities, as well as the 
poverty and family affections of the humble. 
matter of Ailieford is perhaps not quite so fresh. 
Margaret Maitland, and some other novelists, have introduced 
Scottish middle life to the world, and well described it; though it 
was hardly of so humble, perhaps not of so everyday a charac- 
ter, as that in the present book. The life in Ailieford is of a 
truer, deeper, more thoroughly living kind. It may be that the 
story wants object, and that it is deficient in incident; while the 
chief of such incidents as it has is not of a very lofty character, 
being in fact the defalcation of a clerk in a provision-house, se- 
duced by drink and gay company. It may be said, too, that not 


only are many of fhe topics sordid, but the conduct of two con- 
spicuous characters, a heroine and a hero, such as by no means to 


excite moral sympathy. The reflex of life, however, is so true—the 
home affections are so pure, so strong, and so humanly painted— 


* Ailieford; a Family History. By the Author of “John Drayton.” In three 
volumes. 


Published by Hurst and Blackett. 
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the intense passion on the earnestly-felt matters of humble life is so 
vividly portrayed, and the good and evil are so blended, that the 
book throughout excites the interest of reality. A propensity to 
undue reflection and to over-description, and the vague character 
of the story, do not diminish this interest, though they retard the 
narrative; for the scenery is appropriate to the sentiment of the 
action, and is touched with poetical feeling. 

The title of the tale is derived from a small farm-house near 
Edinburgh ; where William Mitchell, who writes the book in az 
autobiographical form, and his two brothers, were born and 
brought up. Andrew, the elder, is of little use save as a contrast, 
He is prudent, selfish, and respectable; he marries his master’s 
daughter ; becomes a partner in the grocer’s shop; and though he 
clings with a national habit to his kin, and even advances money 
to enable his erring brother to escape, it is more to avert family 
disgrace than from fraternal feeling. The events of the autobio- 
grapher’s life are almost nil. Willie’s mind is observing rather than 
practical, and he wants the hard “pushing” faculty necessary to 
get on. He goes to Edinburgh as a clerk, betroths himself early, 
and has hot intentions to advance in life; but though the fit may 
last for a little while, it is rather in idea than in action; nature, 
and what are obstacles to 7s nature, throw him back to his usual 
listlessness. Absence, prudence, a greater range of observation, 
and perhaps the dawning of another liking, induce his Mary to 
break off the match ; and though this is done coldly, almost hardly, 
the calculating lady is not regarded so distastefully by the reader 
as her conduct would seem to deserve, it is so natural under all the 
circumstances. Except a quiet unsuccessful love, when some time 
afterwards Willie Mitchell goes to Germany and lives by teachin 
languages, there is no other incident in his own career. He suf 
fers, but it is in connexion with the fortunes of others; he de- 
scribes, but it is as a spectator. 

The true hero of the novel is Jamie Mitchell; one of those plea- 
sant, spp winning persons, who are more commonly than truly 
described as “no man’s enemy but his own.” Even in the novel 
he retains a hold upon the reader's mind; though he is guilty of 
some selfishness, much weakness, and when temptation coincides 
with weakness its concomitant crime. He marries clandestinely, 
and when the marriage is suddenly discovered treats his wife with 
a cruel indifference. When forgiven, he falls into bad company 
despite of warnings, and at last embezzles his master’s money, 
This master, Donald Clerk, is a strange, stern, exacting, misan- 
thropical person, to offend whom is deadly; and Jamie has to flee 
the country, with his wife and little child. With this incident lie 
disappears from the scene, as actor; but his death in Canada is 
heard of. The denouement of this disjointed tale is the eventual 
marriage of Jamie’s daughter to a younger brother of the gallant 
Englishman who had carried off his German Greta from William 
Mitchell years before. 

All this, of course, is connected with many persons, who contri- 
bute little to the progress of the story, and with scenes which fill 
up the narrative. It is in their depiction that the real power and 
merit of the book consists. Asan example, Sybil’s avowal of her 
marriage to Jamie may be taken. Willie, her brother-in-law, is 
lodging in Edinburgh, at a Mrs. Cockburn’s,—whose family is well 
———a a “ young lady” is announced as wishing to see 

im, 

* A low voice, which I did not recognize, became faintly audible; then 
the sound of breaking into a blaze the smouldering kitchen-fire, which 
startled Mrs. Cockburn into audible reverie touching the wastry and destruc- 
tion of the bairns; and then Geordie coming in, thrust into my hands a 
little brass candlestick, and whispered, in a voice of sympathy, which had 
reached the fever- point, ‘I’ve put her in the kitchen; hastye, Willie.’ 

“ What I expected as I obeyed, I scarcely can tell; but I started back 
with a loud exclamation, when the stranger in the kitchen lifted her veil, 
and showed me, worn with distress and agitation, the face of Sybilla Wood. 

“She was standing before the fire, her slender figure fully salleved against 
its ruddy light; and Sybilla’s hands were clasping each other with nervous 
anxiety and pain, and her face, always pale, was marble white, and her eyes 
were large, dilated, and unsteady, like a sky full of rain. As I entered, she 
stretched out those painful restless hands towards me; cried, ‘Oh, Willie! 
what am I to do—what am I to do?’ and burst into a passion of tears. 

“My first emotion was entire bewilderment; my second, a confused and 
overpowering dread. I did not see herself, poor girl, who stood before me, 
bowing her head in her hands in uncontrollable emotion. I only saw some 
calamity, crime, or misfortune, fallen upon my brother ; and I gasped before 
her in silent dismay. 

** But at last I recovered myself sufficiently to draw one of Sibby's hands 
from her face, and place her in a large wooden arm-chair which stood by the 

She herself rew calm immediately ; but still she turned her eyes 
pitifully upon me, po repeated her question, ‘ What am I to do?’ 

‘“* *What is it, Sybil? what has happened? Is there anything wrong at 
Moulisburgh—what is the matter?’ asked I. 

‘* She looked at me for a moment in silence, wistfully perusing my face. 
‘I thought you might know—I thought you might maybe know,’ she 
said, with a long sigh. ‘He might have told you, Willie—I asked him to 
tell you: but mind, I’m no complaining—I'’ve nothing to complain of. No, 
Jamie’s very kind—only, poor fellow, he has not the means ; and it’s all my 
blame that consented too soon.’ . 

“ *Sibby, Sibby! what has Jamie done? tell me what it is?’ T exclaimed 
anxiously. ‘I thought him only young and lighthearted, with no ill. 
What is it, Sibby—tell me what the wretched boy has done?’ 

“© You must call him no such names to me,’ said Sybil, lifting her pale 
face proudly, and shaking off my hand. ‘He’s mine more than he’s yours, 
Willie Mitchell, and I will never hear man nor woman say an ill word of him ; 
and he’s done no ill, poor man, poor man!’ said Sibby, drooping her head 
again, while the blood gradually rose over her face. ‘It’s only me—for I'm 
Jamie’s wife.’ : 

“It is impossible that any description of mine could convey the touching 
effect of these words as she said them, with a mixture of timid, shrinking 
confusion, of innocent girlish pride, and of the sad and bitter experience to 
which already this new life had brought her. Poor Sybil ! Ieould scarcely 
answer, even with a look, the glance of mingled pride and shame, simple 
dignity and shyness, which she hastily lifted to my face. 
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‘If you are Jamie's wife, Sybil, 


«“¢When was this?’ I asked at last. 
you are my sister—you must tell me everything, now. 

“ ¢] meant to do that, Willie,’ said Sybil, faintly returning the pressure 
of my hand: ‘I did not come to himself, because—because I thought it 
might maybe vex him, or it might be at a wrong time. I thought you 
could tell me what was best; and I never cared for myself, Willie, what be- 
came of me—never ; and I could sew to make my own bread, or do anything. 
If I was fit for nothing else, I would rather serve among strangers, than 
either burden him or get taunts from them yonder; only, maybe I’m too 

roud—too proud—and I have to think of him now, as well as myself.’ 

“T caught only indistinctly the meaning of these last half-articulate 
words, but I saw clearly enough the desolation of the rest. Poor Sibby! 

x new wife! Alone herself and unfriended, she had yielded to her boyish 
Coote caprice for their secret marriage : now where was the husband who 
should have received her when she fled to him an outcast >—where? Loud 
in boyish revelry, making speeches, singing songs, drinking toasts, in the 
house in the Lawn Market, to which Geordie had traced him; as much en- 

ossed with the coarse pleasures of the moment as if there were no such 
line as this in the world. 

* And what was she todo? I had never before been cast upon so per- 

lexing a problem. While I pondered and hesitated, Sybil, to whose ex- 
| panera frame the rest and warmth and light were alike grateful, leant back 
in the chair wearily, and closed her eyes. There were strange elements of 
unusual poetic beauty in this face as I gazed at it in its perfect repose and 
mess—a face of melancholy thought, revealing but too clearly what capa- 
cities of suffering lay below. 

“ And, after my fashion, I wandered away from the emergency of the mo- 
ment, to bring Mary Burnet here, and place her by Sybil’s side. Mary Bur- 
net, with her clear daylighted face, her sober griefs and pleasures, her fore- 
thought and wise consideration of after-coming possibilities, which at their 
worst must needs have been lighter than this misery into which Sibby had 
made so desperate a leap; the wise and the unwise—the judgment which 
restrained a warm heart from a lesser venture, the heart which staked its 
all, like a mad gamestcr, on one throw: but I came to no decision on their 
respective merits, I only turned away with a sigh. 

* It roused Sybil from her momentary resting : 
looked up to me hastily. 

“*T have never asked advice before,’ she said, moving restlessly in her 
chair; ‘ but it’s not for myself now, Willie, it’s for him more than me. 
And what am I todo? My aunt cast me out of the house—cast me out 
with scorn and shame—would not believe me!’ and Sybil dashed her small 
clenched hand against the elbow of the chair, her face flushing over with 
burning shame and passion. ‘ Me—me!—that a woman should think me 
such a wretch !—me, that would sooner have died! I will not think of it,’ 
said Sybil, rising with a hasty gesture, as if shaking off some encumbrance ; 
‘and I must lose no more time, waiting and speaking about it, for fear I get 
crazed. Have you anything to say to me, Willie, or must I take my own 
counsel ?’ 

“ Her mind was recovering itself—recovering its native force and im- 

tuous action. I saw the hands, hitherto only clasped together painfully, 
oom to stir and move about with restless impatiente, plucking at her shawl 
and dress; and her foot patted the floor, and her eyes glanced about with 
quick vivid glances—she could wait for me no longer. 

“ *T cannot tell where he is now, Sybil,’ said 1; ‘but I can find him, no 
doubt ; and you must sce himself.’ 

“ A sudden gleam shot out of Sybil’s eyes—it looked like joy ; and then a 
painful flush of anxiety came to her face—of uneasy, distrustful, terrified 
anxiety. The young husband had killed with his own hand the girl's en- 
thusiastic faith in him. She herself had ventured all for Jamie; but it was 
impossible to misinterpret the look of feverish terror with which Sybil anti- 
cipated his reception of her. 

“ The terror of love and of a generous heart, which feared nothing for it- 
self so much as it feared unworthiness in him—unworthiness which already 
s! trembled for with deadly cold suspicions, harder than any personal dis- 

$8. ’ 


she opened her eyes, and 





PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 
Booxs. 

The History of the Great and Mighty Kingdom of China, and the Si- 
tuation thereof. Compiled by the Padre Juan Gonzalez de Mendoza, 
and now reprinted from the early Translation of R. Parke. Edited by 
Sir George T. Staunton, Bart. With an Introduction by R. H. Major, 

Esq., of the British Museum, Honorary Secretary of the Hakluyt So- 
ciety. Volume I. (Printed for the Hakluyt Society.) 

The Twin Sisters; a Novel. By Lucy Field, Author of “The Two 
Friends.”” In three volumes. 

Defects, Civil and Military, of the Indian Government. By Lieute- 
nant-General Sir Charles Napier, G.C.B. Edited by Lieutenant-Gene- 
ral Sir W. F. P. Napier, K.C.B. | 


Memoir of Dr. Charles Webster, Founder of and Lecturer at St. Peter's 
Chapel, Edinburgh ; Chaplain to the Right Honourable William Lord 
Gray, and Physician to his Royal Highness George Prince of Wales, 
and to his Majesty’s Forces in the West Indies. With an Account of 
Dr. Alexander Webster, of the High Church, Edinburgh. By Grace 
Webster. 

[Religious feeling and the circumstance of namesake seem to have been the 
instigating motives of this volume ; for little present public interest attaches 
to Dr. Alexander Webster, Dr. Charles Webster, or several other Websters 
of whom we have notices. Dr. Alexander Webster was an active and con- , 
spicuous Scotch divine during the early and middle part of the last century, 
some account of whom was already to be found in various places. His , 
relation, Dr. Charles Webster, was of the latter part of the last century, | 
dying in 1795. He was a clergyman of the Scottish Episcopalian Church, 
with which he combined the profession of a physician. His manners were 
pleasing, perhaps courtly, and he must have had great interest. Strange as 
it may seem to our notions, the chaplain to Lord Gray was also physician to 
the Prince of Wales (George the Fourth) ; and when the minister of St. Pe- 
ter’s Chapel, Edinburgh, was advised to try a change of climate, he went to 
the West Indies, as Physician of the Forces. The volume contains nume- 
rous anecdotes, with indications of Scottish manners during the last century ; 
but neither the biographical nor the social matter is very skilfully pre- 
sented. ] 

The Pathology and Treatment of Pulmonary Tuberculosis ; and on the 
Local Medication of Pharyngeal and Laryngeal Diseases, frequently 
mistaken for or associated with Phthisis. By John Hughes Bennett, | 

_ M.D., F.RS.E., &e. 

[This volume is a resumé of various books and papers published by the 
author during the last twelve years. Dr. Bennett's fundamental principle, 
that consumption originates in depraved nutrition, and must be cured, if 
curable, by increasing the nutritive powers, could hardly be called new 
twelve years ago. The proposition that the deficient nutrition arises from a 
‘diminished assimilation of the fatty portions of the food’’ had greater claim | 
to novelty, and if not true was at least definite and intelligible, as well as 


the corollary, that we should by means of diet endeavour to increase the 
fatty assimilation: but as the appetite is often bad, and the digestive power 
feeble, this can rarely be done by means of food, and the best substitute is 
cod-liver oil. 

Connected with Dr, Bennett's exposition of his leading ideas, and the 
treatment to be deduced from them established by his own experience, the 
volume contains a view of the pathology of pulmonary tuberculosis, and 
some remarks on diseases of the throat — air-passages. The book is clearly 
written, and the opinions are judiciously advanced, without overstraining. 

The Science of Health. By Stephen Hi. Ward, M.D, Lond. (Published 
under the Direction of the Committee of General Literature and Edu- 
cation, an by the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge.) 

[Since Andrew Combe first popularized the “science of health” by his vari- 
ous publications, so many books have appeared on physiology, anatomy, 
and medicine as connected with popular aie that much novelty is not 
to be looked for. Besides writing a well-arranged, simple, and sensible book 
on the subject, Dr. Ward, however, has done something in the way of 
novelty. If his chapter on the influence of light in relation to health is not 
altogether new, it is newly treated, and with more amplitude and force than 
usual. The same remark may be made upon heat. The views are moderate, 
and not impracticably rigid. 

The Correspondence of Thomas Gray and William Mason ; to which 
are added, some Letters addressed by Gray to the Reverend James 
Brown, D.D., Master of Pembroke College, Cambridge. With Notes 
and Illustrations, by the Reverend John Mitford, Vicar of Benhall. 

[This volume is one of restorations and additions, The restorations consist 
of the insertion of passages no nap on the original publication of the let- 
ters, and now completed from the manuscripts. The additions consist of be- 
tween thirty and forty letters from Gray to his friend the Reverend James 
Brown, or of Brown to other persons. To this now completed correspondence 
of the poet Mr. Mitford has contributed a variety of notes and curiously il- 
lustrative matter, and affixed a preface of considerable value for its thorough 
appreciation of Gray’s character and its thorough knowledge of his contem- 
poraries. These qualities, indeed, pervade the volume, stamping it as one 
of the best-edited books of its kind. 

May Dundas ; or Passages in Young Life. 
Author of ** Emilie the Peacemaker,” &c. 

[A very superior didactic tale, with more of reality, and pictures of the world 
as it is, than are often found in stories which come under the class called 
juvenile. The subject is the career of a young Scotchman and his twin sis- 
ter, who come to London in search of situations, to lighten the expenses of 
their father, a country clergyman. The aim of the author is to illustrate the 
influence of example; which it does, though not perfectly. The family 
into which Fergus Dundas is admitted as a medical assistant is about as 
worldly as that which May enters as governess, The true moral is the neces- 
sity of firmness of character and religious principle.] 

Alderman Ralph ; or the History of the Borough and Corporation of 
the Borough of Willowacre. With all about the Bridge and the Ba- 
ronet, the Bridge Deed and the Great Scholar, the Toll-keeper and his 
Daughter, the Fiddler and his virtues, the Lawyer and his rogueries, 
and all the rest of it. By Adam Hornbook, Student by his own fire- 
side, and among his neighbours when he can secure the arm-chair in 
the corner. In two volumes. 

[A picture of life in a small English borough, with a contest about the tolls 
of a bridge, is the principal subject of this novel; varied by doings of a vil- 
lanous lawyer, a rascally baronet, love affairs, lost deeds, abduction, and the 
other materials of the novel of humour and adventure. The execution is 
literal. ] 

Droits et Devoirs des Envoyés Diplomatiques. 
arrangés par E. C. Grenville Murray. 

[A compilation from French authorities, or rather from authorities writing 
in French, exhibiting the rights, duties, and practice of diplomatists, illus- 
trated where necessary by formal documents,—as Lettres des Creance, In- 
structions. ‘The author apologizes for using French ; but it was necessary 
as the language of modern diplomacy. There is nothing te complain of in 
the style of the text, which is _—e and easy. Nor is the publication 
without a sort of guide-book interest. ] 

A Gospel History of Our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ ; or a Life of 
the Man of Sorrows. By Thomas Stephen, one of the Librarians of 
King’s College, London; Author of “An Ecclesiastical History of 
Scotland,”’ &c. 

[This Life is almost as much commentary as biography. The events of the 
life of Christ are accompanied by remarks, sometiuies explanatory of Eastern 
customs, sometimes doctrinal or hortative. The narrative is preceded by a 
summary review of the Se relating to the Messiah. It is rather a 
discursive but an agreeably-written book, and with a good deal of collateral 
information. ] 

A Complete System of Arithmetic, Theoretical and Practical; adapted 
to the use of Schools and Private Students. By James Trotter, of the 
Scottish Naval and Military Academy, Author of a “ Key to Ingram'’s 
Mathematics,”” &c. 

[There can be nothing substantially new in arithmetic. This book has a 
more sensible and even philosophic air than is usual in its expositions, and 
it introduces questions of actual interest into its exercises. The revenue of 
the country, for example, forms a series of sums in addition.] 

The Manual of French Cookery. Simplitied for the benefit of the most 
unlearned. By One who has Tested the Receipts. 

(The work of an English lady who has resided in France, and simplified the 
complicated recipes for French dishes, to enable her own cook to understand 
them. ‘There are an immense number of recipes, which read plainly and 
seem easy ; but the proof of the pudding——] 


By Mrs. Thomas Geldart, 


Documens recueillis et 


Novels are the principal republications of the week. “ Redgauntlet,” ia 
the Library Edition of the Waverley Novels, is another intimation that this 
valuable series is drawing to its close. Mr. Bentley accompanies the new 
fiction by the author of John Drayton with a shilling edition of “John 
Drayton ” himself, for the Railway Library. And Messrs. Chapman and 
Hall send forth “ Harold”’ in the cheap edition of Sir Bulwer Lytton's works, 

Waverley Novels. Library Edition. Volume XVIII. ‘ Redgauntlet.” 

John Drayton ; being a History of the Early Life and Development of 
a Liverpool Engineer. (Bentley's Railway Library.) 

Harold, the Last of the Saxon Kings. By Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton, 
Bart., M.P. With a Frontispiece. 

A Retrospect of the Religious Life of England; or the Church, Puri- 
tanism, and Free Inquiry. By John James Tayler, B.A., Member of 
the Historico-Theological Society of Leipsic. Second edition, revised. 

The Principal Roots of the Greck Tongue, with a a of their in- 
corporation into English. (On the > as ‘* Hall's Latin Roots.”’) 
Second edition, revised and enlarged. By W. B, Hall. 

New Serius, 

The A BC or Alphabetical Railway Guide: showing at a glance 

How and When you can go from London to the different Stations in 
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Great Britain, and return ; together with the Fares, Distances, Popu- | 


lation, &c. No. I. 
[A very useful ublication for those who are puzzled by the complicated 
time-tables of official lists. Every place to and from which a London train 
starts ap alphabetically, with the times of departure and arrival, the 
fare, and some statistics. The accuracy must be tested by use.] 
The General Weekly Shipping List, and Postal and Mercantile Direc- 
tory. No. I. 
PAMPHLETs. 
How to Settle the Turkish Question. An Answer to KR. Cobden, Esq., 


The Prison and the School. The chief ascertained Causes of Crime con- 
sidered, with Suggestions for the Care, Relief, and Reformation of the 


Neglected, Destitute, and Criminal Children of the Metropolis. By | 


Edmund Edward Antrobus, F.S.A., Justice of the Peace for the County 
of Middlesex, &c. 

Electoral Reform ; or the Prevention of Bribery and Corruption practi- 
— in the Draught of a proposed Bill for Parliament, &c. By 
William Parr Isaacson. 

Hints to Intended Gold Diggers and Buyers, &c. 
many years an Explorer in Australia, &c. 

What Good may come out of the India Bill, &c. By Francis Horsley 
Robinson. 

A Guide to the Redemption of the Land-tax, &c. 
of the Inland Revenue Office, Somerset House. 

Egypt and the Bible ; being an Inquiry into the traces discernible in 

0 


By G. F. Goble, 


By Mark A. Bourdin, 


ly Scripture of the influence exerted on the character of the | 


Hebrews by their residence in Egypt. By B. A. Irving, B.A., As- 
sistant-Master in the Royal Institution School, Liverpool, &c., Au- 
thor of the Norrisian Prize Essay for 1851, and the Le Bas Prize 
Essays for 1851 and 1852. e 

Bees ; their Habits, Management, and Treatment. By 
G.-Wood, Author of the *‘ Illustrated Natural History.” 
trations. (Books for the Country.) 

A Synoptic Table of the Genders of French Substantives, &c. 
B. Vallet, Graduate of the University of France. 


By the Reverend J. 
With Lllus- 


By E. 





FINE ARTS. 


RUSKIN’S STONES OF VENICE.* 


Tue reader has not had more than time enough fully to digest the second 
volume of The Stones of Venice—to realize to his own mind, under the 
impetuous and elaborate demonstration of Mr. Ruskin, the letter and the 
spirit of Byzantine architecture as it culminated in St. Mark’s, and of 
Gothic in the Ducal Palace—when he is summoned to contemplate ‘ the 
fall” of the city of the sea in her Renaissance buildings. Here, as 
Venice closes her stone-recorded story in decay rendered the gloomier by 
frivolity, Mr. Ruskin also, but in a tar different tone of mind, closes his 
exposition. 


Denunciation had been prospectively launched against this same Renais- | 


sance architecture in the two preceding volumes. There it served as a 


foil to the beauty and significance which so abundantly revealed them- | 
selves to the inquirer into the first and second types of Venetian architec- | 


ture : here it is the staple of the discourse, relieved only by references to 
the art which it superseded, whether by way of contrast, or occasioned 
by the traces of that old art which lingered yet in the earlier monuments 
of the new. There is thus some sameness of tone, though not of de- 
tail, in the volume ; and it naturally forms a less pleasurable study than its 
precursors. Less pleasurable, but hardly less attractive. However superior 
may be the temper which loves to contemplate and to unfold the beautiful, 


to that which engages in or watches the branding of the foul, it cannot be | 
denied that the feelings are as vividly at least, if not as nobly, enlisted in the | 


latter. The arguments by which the unmasking of error can be sustained 
are more tangible than those which aim at the proof of excellence ; the 
audience more miscellaneous, and consequently larger. Few hearts are 
so tender but what they feel a relish in the flaying of pretence or even im- 
becility. If the attack is made on what time has sanctioned or convention 
bolstered up, the aggressor excites sympathy for his “ pluck,” as well as 
the mere interest in antagonism and struggle. But the latter alone will 
suffice ; in criticism, as in life, the arraignment of a defendant, or the con- 
viction of a criminal, collects a crowd. Hundreds will crush to the trial 
of a Mrs, Manning or a Tom Provis, where one cares to “ assist” at the 
award of a Monthyon prize, or to see Mr. Disraeli distribute ten-and-six- 
pences to model peasants. 

Although, therefore, there may be less to satisfy the love of art in this 


volume of The Stones of Venice than in the first, and yet more especially | 


the second, Mr. Ruskin may count on keeping his readers’ attention as 
thorou; —— From this also, more pointedly than from the others, 
must t step in the architectural reform which he champions—the 
abandonment of the Renaissance style—receive its impulse. 
established general principles of constructive and decorative truth, and 
had shown their observance in Gothic; but the object was only half ful- 
filled, until he could evidence their violation in Renaissance work. As 
regards construction, the experimental process reasoned out in the first 
volume, where the author called upon his reader to build his own house 


to the best attainment of stability and convenience, had partly answered 
this object; we have now to consider the art of architecture, not the | 


science of building,—and, tested b 
and exemplified, the style of the 
beauty and in moral expression. 

Mr. Ruskin subdivides “the third or Renaissance period” of Venetian 
architecture into three stages; the Early, the Roman, and the Grotesque 
Renaissance. And here we may take occasion to indicate, in passing, the 
general tendency, throughout the author’s reasonings, to classification of 
this kind. Not only are all the main topics of his discourse, whether in 
matters of principle or in matters of fact, thus divided into their several 
sections, but even in subordinate arguments and casual illustrations, the 
points for consideration are stated separately, and each is exhausted in its 
turn. This method gives a systematic character to the style, and con- 
‘veys an impression of determinate opinion. The Early Renaissance is 
treated of in two princjpal phases—the corruption of the Gothic, and asubse- 

* The Stones of Venice. Volume the Third: the Fall. By John Ruskin, Author 
of “The Seven Lamps of Architecture,” ‘* Modern Painters,” &c. &c. With Ll- 
‘ustrations drawn by the Author, Published by Smith, Elder, and Co. 


the canons previously propounded 
enaissance is found wanting both in 


He had | 


| quent partial recurrence to Byzantine types; and upto this point Mr. Ruskin 
| speaks in terms of qualified but often warm praise. The Roman Renais- 
| sance, the most distinctive development of the style, leads to an investi- 
gation of the whole spirit of the Renaissance schools, starting from archi- 
tecture, but including in its scope the arts generally and the social ten- 
dencies. This spirit Mr. Ruskin indicts as being composed of two ele. 
ments—Pride and Infidelity ; and the former is further analyzed as Pride 
of Science, Pride of State, and Pride of System.t The treatment of the 
| first of these three gives rise to much eloquent antithesis between art and 

science—clearly true in its basis, but pushed to a point to which few save 

absolute disciples will venture to follow Mr. Ruskin. Here occurs, inci- 
| dentally, an estimate of the teaching of the Book of Job, not the less just 
| for being such as the mere churchgoing reader would never have thought 
of. 

‘The true and great sciences, more especially natural history, make men 
gentle and modest in proportion to the largeness of their apprehension and 
just perception of the infiniteness of the things they can never know. And 
this, it seems to me, is the principal lesson we are intended to be taught by 
the Book of Job; for there God has thrown open to us the heart of a man 
most just and holy, and apparently perfect in all things possible to human 
nature, except humility. For this he is tried: and we are shown that no 
suffering, no self-examination, however honest, however stern, no searching 
out of the heart by its own bitterness, is enough to convince man of his no- 
thingness before God; but that the sight of God’s creation will do it. For, 
when the Deity himself has willed to end the temptation, and to accom- 

lish in Job that for which it was sent, He does not vouchsafe to reason with 
rim ; still less does He overwhelm him with terror, or confound him by lay- 
ing open before his eyes the book of his iniquities. He opens before him 
only the arch of the dayspring and the fountains of the deep; and amidst 
| the covert of the reeds, and on the heaving waves, Ile bids him watch the 
kings of the children of pride, ‘ Behold now Behemoth, which I made with 
thee’: and the work is done. 

“Thus, if, I repeat, there is any one lesson in the whole book which 
| stands forth more definitely than another, it is this of the holy and hum- 
| bling influence of natural seience on the human heart. And yet, even here, 
| it is not the science, but the perception, to which the good is owing; and 

the natural sciences may become as harmful as any others when they lose 

themselves in classification and catalogue-making.”’ 
| In demonstrating the “ Pride of State,” Mr. Ruskin stretches, or rather 
| assumes, a point in his own favour, which, like a similar instance in the 
| second volume, we point out in fairness to the Renaissance, at the risk of 
| harping on one string, and in a manner that might be supposed captious. 
| A Renaissance architect, Averulinus, wrote a treatis¢, wherein, comparing 
different orders of men—nobles, men of the middle classes, and rusties— 
with various stones, he says of chalcedonics, sardonyxes, &c., “ Quibus 
nulla macula inest que non cernatur. Ita viri nobilitate praediti eam vitam 
peragant cui nulla nota potest inviri.” [inveniri?] This Mr. Ruskin 
translates—“ And after*these come the chalccdonics and sardonyxes, &c., 
which are so transparent that there can be seen no spot in them. Thus 
men endowed with nobility lead a life in which no spot can be found” : 
and he dilates on the fulsome adulation. We doubt the rendering of the 
first clause ; but no one aware of the syntactic value of the mood of the 
verbs “ peragant” and “ possit” can question for a moment that the 
second is an exhortation and not an assertion: “‘ Thus should (or det) men 
endowed with nobility lead,” &e. And the passage becomes inoffensive, 
and even moral, 

The Grotesque Renaissance, “ which is the corruption of the Renais- 
sance itself,” brings Mr. Ruskin to an extended definition of the nature 
of Grotesque generally, and the qualities by which its noble are distin- 
guished fromits ignoble manifestations. In such inquiries as these, we know 
no writer who approaches Mr. Ruskin in grasp of the subject, subtilty of 
thought, and bright coinage of abstract qualities into express images,—re- 
| minding us sometimes of the Socratic (or Platonic ?) arguing of an analogy 
between cookery and rhetoric. We can only give a few heads of the 
conditions through which Mr. Ruskin traces the Grotesque. He divides 
it first into two elements,—the ludicrous, and the terrible; according to 
the predominance of either of which, the sportive grotesque or the ludi- 
crous grotesque is generated. Necessary play—the relaxation of men 
| who work—produces the legitimate sportive grotesque ; inordinate play— 
the self-indulgence of the idle—produces the base sportive grotesque. The 
terrible grotesque “will be found always te unite some expression of vice 
and danger, but regarded in a peculiar temper, sometimes of predetermined 
or involuntary apathy, sometimes of mockery, sometimes of diseased and un- 
governed imaginativeness; . . . . the true grotesque being the expression 
of the repose or play of a serious mind, the false grotesque . . . . the 
result of the full exertion of a frivolous one.”” In referring to the sym- 
bolic grotesque, we think Mr. Ruskin strains after a justification of what 
is anomalous, and indefensible, however excusable in many cases on the 
grounds not of intention but of inadequacy. The fact “ that there 1s 
nothing so base in creation but that our faith shall give it wings which 
shall raise us into companionship with Heaven,” cannot reconcile good 
sense or feeling to symbols, “in which the sanctity or majesty of meaning 
was contrasted . . . . with every appearance of malignity or baseness” ; 
nor can we regard it as other than plain sophistry to advance that “ some- 
times the designer at last became wanton in his appeal to the piety of his 
interpreter, and recklessly poured out the impurity and the savageness of 
bis own heart for the mere pleasur of seeing them overlaid with the 
fine gold of the sanctuary by the rel’,_on of their beholder.” 

The fourth chapter of this volume is the “Conclusion” of the book. 
It contains, in a somewhat discursive form, an estimate of the unexampled 
opportunities of the present age ; of its dangers, “ the pride of vain know- 
| ledge, and the pursuit of vain pleasure” ; hopeful aspirations for the fu- 
ture of English architecture, based on “ Mr. Hope's church, in Margaret 
Street, Portland Place,” and for the future of English art, based on the 
doings of the “ Preraphaelites”’ ; also a final assertion of ‘the great prin- 
ciple to which all that has hitherto been stated is subservient” (a prin- 
ciple which had been indicated with some definiteness in Modern Painters 
and the Seven Lamps) —“ that art is valuable or otherwise only as it ex- 
presses the personality, activity, and living perception, of a good and great 
human soul; that it may express and contain this with little help from 
execution, and less from science; and that, if it have not this—if it show 


+ There is a contemptible spirit much abroad at present in literature— 
that of affecting a fantastic and absurd alliteration or jingle of sound in 
| titles. We hope, and think, Mr, Ruskin would be above any other than an 
| accidental compliance with it—although his ‘Science, State, and System 
| look suspicious. 
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not the vigour, perception, und invention of a mighty human spirit—it is 
worthless.” To which pri wer d no doubting amen. 





To this “conclusion” succeed appendices and indices; the last of these 
second being a guide to all that is most worth seeing in Venice in art and 
architecture, from the Ruskinian point of view. If merely asa local hand- 
book, this appears most valuable. It contains in addition some of the 
noblest descriptive passages in the volume,—which, in fervid delineations 
of mere scenery, is scarcely so rich as the other two. The burning of 
passionate love for Tintoret’s works, which had blazed forth on more than 
one former occasion, glows at white heat through these pages. Dante, 
Michel Angelo, and Tintoret, are declared to be the three “ greatest men 
whom Italy has produced.” 

The following extract constitutes the major part of an “ explanatory 
note” preceding the indices, Its decisive statement of the theory and 
process of the whole work, absolving us from offering any less authori- 
tative explanation, recommends it for quotation in preference to pas- 
sages more ay ee in qualities of style. 

“Wherever there really is a serious purpose in a book or a picture, the 
author does wrong who either in modesty or vanity, (both feelings have 
their share in producing the dislike of personal interpretation) trusts en- 
tirely to the patience and intelligence of the readers or spectators to pene- 
trate into their significance. At ull events, I will, as far as possible, spare 
such trouble with respect to these volumes, by stating here, finally and 
clearly, both what they intend and what they contain; and this the rather, 
because I have lately noticed, with some surprise, certain reviewers an- 
nouncing as a discovery, what I thought had lain palpably on the surface 
of the book, namely, that ‘ if Mr. Ruskin be right, all the architects, and 
all the architectural teaching of the last three hundred years, must have 
been wrong.’ That is indeed precisely the fact; and the very thing I meant 
to say, which indeed I thought I had said over and over again. I believe 
the architects of the last three centuries to have been wrong; wrong with- 
out exception; wrong totally and from the foundation. 

“ This is exactly the point I have been endeavouring to prove, from the 
beginning of this work to the end of it. But as it seems not yet to have 
been stated clearly enough, I will here try to put my entire theorem into an 
unmistakeable form. ‘The various nations who attained eminence in the 
arts before the time of Christ, each of them, produced forms of architecture 
which in their various degrees of merit were almost exactly indicative of the 
degrees of intellectual and moral energy of the nations which originated 
them; and each reached its greatest perfection at the time when the true 
energy and prosperity of the people who had invented it were at their cul- 
minating point. 
considered in relation to the times and races which gave birth to them; but 


| 





Many of these various styles of architecture were good, | 


none were absolutely good or perfect, or fitted for the practice of all future | 


time. The advent of Christianity for the first time rendered possible the 
full development of the soul of man, and therefore the full development of 


the arts of man. Christianity gave birth to a new architecture, not only | 


immeasurably superior to all that had preceded it, but demonstrably the best 
architecture that can exist; perfect in construction and decoration, and fit 
for the practice of all time. 

“This architecture, commonly called ‘Gothic,’ though in conception per- 
fect, like the theory of a Christian character, never reached an actual perfec- 
tion, having been retarded and corrupted by various adverse influences; but 
it reached its highest perfection, hitherto manifested, about the close of the 
thirteenth century, being then indicative of a peculiar energy in the Chris- 
tian mind of Europe. Inthe course of the fifteenth century, owing to various 
causes which I have endeavoured to trace in the preceding pages, the Chris- 
tianity of Europe was undermined ; and a Pagan architecture was introduced, 
in imitation of that of the Greeks and Romans. 

“ The architecture of the Greeks and Romans themselves was not good, 
but it was natural; and, as I said before, good in some respects, and for a 
particular time. But the imitative architecture introduced first in the fif- 
teenth century, and practised ever since, was neither good nor natural. It 
was good in no respect, and for no time. All the architects who have built 
in that style have built what was worthless; and therefore the greater part 


of the architecture which has been built for the last three hundred years, | 


and which we are now building, is worthless, 
totally, despise it and forget it, and build henceforward only in that perfect and 
Christian style hitherto called Gothic, which is eveilastingly the best. 
is the theorem of these volumes. In support of this theorem, the first vo- 
lume contains, in its first chapter, a sketch of the actual history of Christian 
architecture, up to the period of the Reformation; and in the subsequent 
chapters, an analysis of the entire system of the laws of architectural con- 
struction and decoration, deducing trom those laws positive conclusions as to 
the best forms and manners of building for all time. 

“The second volume contains in its first five chapters, an account of one 
of the most important and least known forms of Christian architecture, as 
exhibited in Venice, together with an analysis of its nature in the fourth 
chapter; and, which is a peculiarly important part of this section, an ac- 
count of the power of colour over the human mind, 

“ The sixth chapter of the second volume contains an analysis of the na- 
ture of Gothic architecture, properly so called; and shows that in its ex- 


We must give up this style | 


This | 


ternal form it complies precisely with the abstract laws of structure and | 


beauty, investigated in the first volume. “The seventh and eighth chapters 
of the second volume illustrate the nature of Gothic architecture by various 
Venetian examples. The third volume investigates, in its first chapter, the 
causes and manner of the corruption of Gothic architecture ; in its second 
chapter, defines the nature of the Pagan architecture which superseded it; 
in the third chapter, shows the connexion of that Pagan architecture with 
the various characters of mind which brought about the destruction of the 
Venetian nation; and in the fourth chapter, points out the dangerous ten- 
dencies in the modern mind which the practice of such an architecture in- 
cates. 

“Such is the intention of the preceding pages, which I hope will no 
more be doubted or mistaken. As far as regards the manner of its fulfil- 
ment, though I hope, in the course of other inquiries, to add much to the 
elucidation of the points in dispute, I cannot feel it necessary to apologize 
for the imperfect handling of a subject which the labour of a long hie, had 
I been able to bestow it, must still have left imperfectly treated.” 

The Stones of Venice, of which we here take leave, is a solemn book ; 
the production of an earnest, religious, progressive, and informed mind. 
The author of this essay on architecture has condensed into it a poetic 
apprehension, the fruit of awe of God and delight in nature, a knowledge, 
love, and just estimate of art, a holding fast to fact and repudiation of 
hearsay, an historic breadth, and a fearless challenge of existing social 
problems, whose union we know not where to find paralleled. Most of 
these qualitics may be discovered coexisting as fully elsewhere ; their equal 
application to art, nowhere within our knowledge. ‘The work may tur- 


nish examples of dogmatism and partiality ; but the dogmatism is la- 
borious observation expressed by conviction, and the partiality is often the 
unpaticnt assertion of truth. 











Gleauings from Blue Banks aud Crade 
Cirrulars. 


TRADE AND NAVIGATION RETURNS. 

The Board of Trade returns, for the month ended September 5, show 
that the increase in the consumption of Foreign and Colonial produce had 
not been checked up to that date, whatever it may have been since. In 
sugar, coffee, cocoa, tobacco, and wine, there is a considerable increase as 
compared with the same month last year. In tea the increase has not 
been equal to Mr. Gladstone’s calculations ; owing, probably, to the rise 
in prices. The quantities entered for home consumption were— 

MONTH ENDED STH SEPTEMBER 





1852. 1853. 
Ds inpenneimannenee pounds 4,593,435 4,653,090 
Sugar, ..... hundredweights 641,490 716,846 
nese pounds 2,676,557 2,970,193 
Cocoa, e 258,653 328,848 
Tobacco, si pam 2,278,961 2,460,514 
. | RE gallons 516,333 605,980 


In salted provisions, and in dairy produce, the increase is much greater ; 
owing, no doubt, to the dearness of these articles for some time past. 


In 1852. In 1853 
Bacon, .....hundredweight 6,969 ...... 30,346 
Pork, salted..... - Te eeenen 13,231 
eee ea ST esses 42,253 
Cheese, ...ccceee o 30,383 ...... 50,519 
Be cccoascactous number 7,634,274 ...... 11,481,163 


It was lately remarked by a country newspaper that the poultry mania 
had begun to tell upon the market, and that our importation of eggs from 
France was declining. An increase of more than 50 per cent over the 
same period last year does not encourage that notion. 

As regards our exports during last month, they exhibit no decline; the 
news from Australia not having begun to tell upon our shipments up to 
the end of August. Our textile manufactures show a large increase in 
declared value, with the exception of woollen manufactures and cotton 
yarn. 

. MONTH ENDED SEPTEMBER 5, 
2 1853 


Cotton Manufactures ...... 787,068 ....85 £2,022,214 
ee 686,186 ...... 
Linen Manufactures........ Se eseses 
eee \ x_n 
Silk Manufactures.......... 57,109 ....4. 
Woollen Manufactures ..... 994,044 ...... 
Woollen Yarn ........ saves SE xenon 





The total declared value of our exports for the month 
for the same month last year, 6,870,586/—showing an increase of 
1,426,500/. The declared value of our exports for the first eight months 
of the present year was 58,158,729/.,—an increase of nearly 12,000,000/. 
over last year. 





THE GRAIN MARKET. 
The anxiety and uncertainty as to the Eastern question exercised their 
natural effect upon business at Mark Lane yesterday; which was un- 
usually dull. ‘The warlike news in the early part of the week had caused 
a speculative advance of 2s, or 3s. a quarter on wheat; but there was no 
disposition then to purchase at the advanced price, and the same cautious 
feeling prevailed yesterday. As regards future operations, few persons 
were ready to speculate at a time when the first telegraphic message may 
overturn all their calculations. The Board of Trade returns just issued 
show that the trade has been importing heavily as compared with the 
same month last year. 
MONTH ENDED SEPTEMBER 30, 


1852. 1853. 
WEEE, oc ccvep vvccsecd quarters 351,440 ...... 546,925 
GDRs cccccvevavescapus ” 130,715 44... 166,231 
Indian Corn, .......+. oo 104,512 ...... 173,565 


Of flour, our imports have fallen short of those of last year to the extent 
of nearly 100,000 hundredweight. This is owing to the failure of the 
harvest in France; from which country we drew large supplies in 1851 
and 1852. Along with the usual returns, the Board of Trade has given a 
statement of the quantities of grain and flour imported from each coun 
last year; from which it appears, that out of 6,641,729 quarters of 
kinds of grain from all parts of the world, 1,361,659, or about one-fifth 
part of the whole, was from Russia. This shows how much Mark Lane 
would be affected by a declaration of war with Russia, and sufficiently 
accounts for the dull state of business. ‘The Messrs. Sturge, in their cir- 
cular of the 6th instant, seem, however, to attribute the pause 
which has taken place this week to other causes. Taking all things into 
account, they do not think it doubtful whether present prices will be 
maintained permanently; as they have great faith in our being able to 
obtain sufficient supplies unless shipping should fail; and on that t 
also they speak hopefully, as the reaction in the Australian trade is likely 
to render shipping more abundant. ‘The rise in the average price of 
wheat within the last six weeks is now altogether about 11s. ; the average 
for last week being 59s. 5d. per quarter—for the week ending August 27 
it was 48s. 6d. 

THE NEW PENNY RECEIPT STAMP. 

One of the standing complaints which Mr. Cobbett was in the habit of 
bringing against the Stamp-laws was the injustice of making the poor 
man pay so much higher a rate than the rich man. In the case of re- 
ceipts, for example, the stamp at that time was 2d. if the sum was 21, 
and if the sum was 1,000,000/. the stamp was only 10s,; ergo, said Mr. 
Cobbett in his usual sweeping style, “in this ease the poor man pays a 
thousand times as much tax as the rich.” Like many other cases of 
theoretical injustice, however, the practical operation of the law did not 
fall very heavily on the poor man. The worst evil of the old stamp-law 
relating to receipts was that few persons paid it. According to the Law 
Review, “not one receipt in fifty is stamped,” and other estimates make 
the exceptions still more numerous; whereas, under the new law, which 
comes into operation on the 10th instant, the practice of giving and Te- 
quiring a stamp-receipt for all sums of 2/. and upwards will become uni- 
versal, 

At present the lowest receipt-stamp is 3d., which is sufficient for the 
payment of 5/.; and below that sum no stamp is required. From 3d, 
the rate rises up to 10s. in proportion to the amount of the sum received. 
By the new law all these gradations are abolished. In future there 
will only be a penny stamp, and, as the charge is so moderate, there 


will be great rigour in enforcing the use of the stamp-receipts, which 
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The receipt may 
be written either on paper stamped for the purpose, or an adhesive 
stamp may be affixed, which must be obliterated by writing on it the 
name or the initials of the person giving it. The penalty for not de- 
facing the stamp is 107, and for using a stamp twice 20/. In case of | 
deposits with bankers bearing no interest, receipts may be given without 
a stamp, as at present; but where they bear interest the receipt must be 
stamped. Public companies must now also give stamp-receipts for calls, 

With regard to bank-checks, the law remains as it was. A check may | 
still be drawn payable to bearer on demand, the issue being confined to | 
a distance of fifteen miles. But, while leaving that class of checks with- | 
out alteration, the new act provides for a uniform penny stamp for all bills | 
or draughts payable to bearer or to order on demand. The effect of this | 
will be to give an ordinary check with a penny stamp affixed to it all the | 
advantages of a bill payable at sight; and, as the clause expressly includes 
all letters of credit, it is anticipated that remittances by bankers and | 
others from one part of the country to another will be made by stamped 
checks on demand, 

Some doubt has been expressed as to whether the same penny stamp | 
which may be used for a draught, check, or bill, on demand, and payable 
“to order,” will not also be my mt receipt for the payment of the debt | 
which it is intended to discharge. The Stamp Act is not quite so precise | 
on this point as it ought tobe; but the Economist, we observe, interprets it | 
in favour of the Board of Inland Revenue. ‘If both objects are intended 
to be combined in the checks used,” says that journal—‘‘if they are to 
answer the purpose and afford the security of bills at sight, and also to 
constitute receipts for payments—they will require two penny stamps ; 
one to denote a check payable to order, and which may be drawn without 
regard to distance, and one which denotes a legal receipt.” The able 
writer of the City article in the Zimes differs from the Economist, and | 
maintains that two stamps are not required. “If the debtor take a 
receipt duly stamped, he does not want another stamped document, and | 
may pay by a check to ‘bearer,’ which requires no stamp. Or if he pre- 
fers to pay by a check ¢o order, as the creditor must indorse it, and thus 
acknowledge the receipt of the sum mentioned in the check,-the debtor 
does not require a further receipt.” 


will now apply to all payments of 2/. and upwards. 


THE PRESTON STRIKE OF 1836, 

Some of the Lancashire trade circulars, in speaking of the infatuated 
conduct of the factory operatives, and of the injury they are likely to in- 
flict on themselves and others should they refuse to listen to reason, have 
reminded them, by way of warning, of the last great strike in Preston, 
and the suffering it entailed on those engaged in it. From a paper read 
in the statistical section of the British Association at Liverpool in 1837, 
we learn that the former Preston strike took place precisely seventeen 
years ago; and it is rather interesting to remark the various points of 
similarity between the position of the factory operatives of that town in 
October 1836, and of their fellow townsmen in the same locality in Oc- 
tober 1853. Seventeen years is a large section of a working man’s life, 
but, high as the rate of mortality is in Lancashire, there must still be a 
few of those spinners alive who took an active part in the former strug- 
gle, and who could give some wholesome advice to the power-loom 
weavers who now take the lead in demanding from their employers an ad- 
vance of ten per cent. 

The most remarkable coincidence between the former Preston strike 
and the present one is with respect to the price of food at the two different 
periods, Frequent reference has been made to 1835 and 1836 as the two 
cheapest years witnessed in Great Britain during more than half a 
century ; but that cheapness was rapidly disappearing when the Preston 
operatives struck work. Partly owing to the increased consumption which 

ood trade always brings with it, and partly owing to a very deficient 

arvest, the price of wheat, which had been as low as 36s., rose in the 
autumn of 1836 to 61s. 9d. per quarter. In 1853, after two or three years 
of cheapness, we find the same rise of prices occurring precisely at the time 
when the power-loom weavers of Preston are pledging themselves never 
to resume labour “till the employers comply with their just demands.” 
Had the cry for “ten per cent” been made last year when wheat was about 
38s, a quarter and nothing seemed likely to interfere with the prosperity 
of trade, there would not have been much difficulty in gaining their 
point. But now, with wheat at nearly 60s. and the demand for goods 
declining, the power of the operatives to enforce their demand must be 
very much weakened ; and the sooner they can be made to sce that, the 
better for all. 

When the strike of 1836 took place, the number of mills in Preston 
and the neighbourhood was forty-two ; requiring about 1200 horse-power, 
and employing about 8500 hands; of whom, , tener only 660 were 
spinners; the rest were card-room hands, reelers, power-loom weavers, 
overlookers, engineers, and piecers. The class that demanded the advance 
of wages was the spinners only ; but on their leaving off work, nearly all 
the others were thrown out of employment. During the first fortnight of 
the strike, several meetings of the masters and the men were hcld, but 
nothing came of them. An advance of ten per cent was offered to the 
spinners, on the condition that they would withdraw from the union: but 

ey would not listen to the proposal. They preferred starvation to sub- 
mission ; nor was it long before many of them were put to the test. At 
first the spinners received 5s. a week each from the union funds, and the 
“*piecers”’ or spinners’ assistants from 2s. to 3s. each. That, however, | 
was but a small pittance for men who, with their families, had been earn- 
ing five or six times that sum, and most of whom had always lived up to 
the full amount of their wages. In December, when the mills had been 
closed little more than a month, the streets of Preston began to be crowded 
with beggars, and a grant of 100/. was made by the Corporation towards 
relieving the general distress. By the end of that month the suffering had 
become universal and intense ; and the masters came to the resolution of 
opening their mills, in order to give those who wished for it an op- 
portunity of resuming work. In doing so, they announced their de- 
termination to abide by their former offer of an advance of ten per 
cent in the rate of wages, but to require from all those who should 
enter the mills a written declaration that they would give up the 
union. The return of the spinners to their work, which was very slow 
at first, was precipitated a few weeks after the opening of the 
mills by the exhaustion of the funds of the union. Small as the supply 
from that source was, it had kept the spinners from absolute starvation, 
and when it was gone they had no other resource. On the 5th of Fe- 
bruary 1837, exactly thirteen weeks from the day on which the strike 





commenced, work was resumed in all the mills to its usual extent. 
Nearly the whole of the old hands returned to work by that time, with 
the exception of about two hundred spinners who had taken a very pro- 
minent part in the agitation, and who were replaced by new hands from 
other towns. 

The struggle was attended with the usual results of such a contest, 
Some five or six thousand persons were exposed during that inclement 


| winter to much suffering from hunger and cold ; in the majority of fami- 


lies the greater part of the wearing apparel and household furniture was 
pawned ; in nine houses out of ten considerable arrears of rent were due ; 
the investments in the savings-bank by spinners and overlookers were 
diminished to the extent of 900/.; the retail trade of the town suffered 
severely, many of the small shopkeepers having been nearly ruined, and 
some of them completcly so. ‘The total loss to the spinners and other 
factory operatives was estimated at about 65,000/, that of the masters 
45,0002, making an aggregate loss to the town of 110,000/.,—rather a dear 
lesson to the men, and one which the survivors of that strike cannot have 
forgotten. 

One remarkable difference between the movement of the Preston fac- 


| tory operatives at the present day and the one of which we have been 


speaking is the line of tactics now pursued, Unwilling to try the effect 
of a general turn-out, the policy of late has been to take the employers in 
detail. Thus the hands in one mill make their demand for an advance of 
wages; and, if that is refused, they strike, in full reliance upon receiving 


| large assistance from their fellow workers in other establishments. To 


meet this union among the operatives, the millowners of Preston have 
united for the purpose of bringing the struggle to a crisis. They are de- 
termined not to carry on their mills subject to the dictation of the council 
of the Union, and of men who live by agitation; and therefore they have 
announced their intention to close their factories simultancously at the 


| end of next week, unless they can come to such an arrangement with the 


men as will put an end to the present system of dictation. Should they 


| persist in doing so, the loss to the Preston operatives will be much greater 


than it was in 1837. The number of factories and weaving-sheds in that 
town is now sixty-four, with about 3000 horse-power, and giving em- 
ployment to nearly 25,000 men, women, and children. Should the cessa- 
tion of work take place, the operatives’ committee calculates upon re- 
ceiving about 2500/. a weck from the adjoining districts to support the 
unemployed ; which would only give an average allowance of 2s, a week 
per head. : 

Supposing the present strike to last as long as the former one, and the 
average loss of wages per head to be as great as it was then, the aggre- 
gate loss to the whole of the operatives would be at least 180,000/. 
We trust that some means will be taken to prevent so deplorable a 
result; and that should any member of the British Association, at its 
annual mecting,—which by another curious coincidence falls to be held 
in Liverpool next year,—feel disposed to give an account of the Preston 
strike of 18°3, that he will be able to show how much more wisely it 
was managed than the strike of 1836. 








HEALTH OF LONDON DURING THE WEEK ENDING OCTOBER 1, 
[From the Official Return.) 


Week 


Ten Weeks 















of 1843-52. 
Zymotic Diseases.........000s PITTTITITITT TTT « 2.976 
ropsy, Cancer, and other diseases of uncertain or variable seat,, 469 
Tubercular Diseases ......+0cceccescceecceeeevesevesseece « 171 
Diseases of the brain, Spinal Marro ‘erves, and Senses « 1,157 
Diseases of the Heart and Blood-vesse soe 330 
Diseases of the Lungs, and of the other Organs of Respiration .... 1,052 
Diseases of the Stomach, Liver, and other Organs of Digestion 704 
Diseases of the Kidneys, &.....+++++ 92 
Childbirth, diseases of the Uterus, &c. 96 
Rheumatism, diseases of the Bones, Ju 68 
Diseases of the Skin, Cellular Tissue, &c 15 
Malformations. ‘ 36 
Premature Birth ......cccccecsececccccceeeceseeeesees oe 250 
seeeceee . 233 
eeeeee « 426 
eoee ee - Ww 
Violence, Privation, Cold, and Intemperance........ ccccccscocee 572 
Total (including unspecified Causes). .ccccesscececcsecese 10,404 











BIRTHS, 

On the 28th September, at Foulmire Rectory, near Royston, the Hon. Mrs. Arthur 
Savile, of a daughter. : 

On the 29th, at Warley Barracks, Essex, the Wife of Lieutenant-Colonel Leslie, 
of a son. 

On the 29th, in Cumberland Street, the Hon. Mrs. Frederick Chichester, of a 
daughter. 

On the 30th, at Dunskey, N.B., Mrs. Hunter Blair, of a son and heir. 

On the 2d October, at Goldsbrough Hall, Lady Elizabeth Lascelles, of a daughter. 

On the 4th, at Wilderness Park, the Marchioness Camden, of a daughter. 

On the 4th, at the Hirsel, the Countess of Home, of a son. 

On the 6th, in Grosvenor Street, the Lady Mary Clive, of a daughter. 

On the 6th, at Culzean Castle, Ayrshire, the Marchioness of Ailsa, of a son. 

MAKRIAGES. 

On the 5th August, at Inanda Magistracy, Port Natal, W. H. Acutt, Esq., of 
D'Urban, to Agnes Mary, youngest daughter of the late Rev. John Harries Williams, 
Rector of Llanelieu, Brecknockshire. : 

On the 28th September, at Dundas Castle, James Maitland ba a Esq., to 
Anna Maria, youngest daughter of James Dundas, Esq , and Lady Mary Jundas. 

On the 29th, at St. John’s Chapel, Edinburgh, Captain the Honourable Montagu 
Stopford, K.N., to Lucy, youngest daughter of Johu Cay, Esq., of North Charlton, 
Sheriff of Linlithgowshire. : 

On the 29th, at Donington Church, Salop, the Hon. and Rev. Archibald G. Camp- 


bell, Rector of Knipton, Leicestershire, second son of the Earl of Cawdor, to Chat- 


| lotte Henrietta Howard, second daughter of the Dean of Lichfield. 


On the Ist October, at Longdon, Staffordshire, the Rev. Matthew Anstis, M.A. 
Fellow of Exeter College, Oxford, to Maria Elizabeth, relict of the late Henry Grimes 
jun., Esq., and daugliter of the late Sir George Chetwynd, Bart., of Grendon Hall, 
Warwick, 

On the Ist, at St. Pancras Church, Sarah Ann, only child of James T. Willmore, 
Esq., A.R.A., to William Olliff Emlyn, Esq. 

On the Ist, at St. Saviour’s, Jersey, Thomas Robert Bunbury Isaac, M.D., second 
son of the late Hon. Mrs. Isaac, and cousin of Lord Gough, to Eliza, third daughter 
of Philip Labey, Esq., of Longueville. . ~- 

On the 3d, at All Saints’ Church, St. John’s Wood, Mr. Carlo C. Ricketts, B.N., 
to Eliza, daughter of Sir Augustus West. 

On the 4th, at St. George’s, Hanover Square, Anthony Perrier, Esq., 80m of the 
late Sir Anthony Perrier, Cork, to Mrs. Charlotte Hickman, of Lotabeg, in that 
county, only daughter of the late Major-General Henry Koome, H.E.1.C.S. t 

On the 4th, at St. George’s Church, Hanover Square, Charles Roberts, Esq., oO 
Dulwich Common, youngest son of the late William Roberts, Esq., M.D., of Glou- 
cester, to Louisa Harriet, eldest daughter of Sir William Leeson, of Kingstow®, 
Dublin. 

On the 5th, at Hope Street Church, Liverpool, by Rev. J. H. 
only son of Israel H. Lewis, Esq., of East Farleigh, Kent, to Isabella, 
the Rev. James Martineau, of Liverpool. mL at f 

On the 6th, at St. George’s, Hanover Square, George Bradford Ellicombe, Esq., % 
Chester Square, to Emily Grace, youngest daughter of Jolin Wood, Esq., Chairman 
ef Inland Revenue. 


Thom, Leyson, 
daughter of 
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On the 6th, at Clifton, Herbert Francis Mackworth, Esq., eldest son of the late 
Herbert Mackworth, Esq., of the Poplars, Wellingborough, Northamptonshire, to 
Julia Henrietta, only daughter of the late Colonel Sir Digby Mackworth, Bart., of 
Glen Uske, Monmouthshire. 

DEATHS. 

On the 23d September, at Konigstein, in Saxony, in consequence of accidentally 
falling over the battlements, George William Malger Staunton, Bsq., of Staunton 
Hall, Notts; in his 24th year. 

On the 24th, at Wardie, near Edinburgh, Mrs. Dalziel Colquhoun, widow of the 
late William Dalziel Colquhoun, Esq., of Garscadden, and youngest daughter of the 
late Sir Islay Campbell, Bart., of Succoth, Lord President of the Court of Session. 

On the 28th, the Rev. William Jocelyn Palmer, Rector of Finmere, and late Rector 
of Mixbury, Oxon. 

On the 28th, in Upper Brook Street, Lord Anderson, of the Senators of the College 
of Justice in Scotland. 

On the 29th, at Maida Hill, Mrs. Ann James, relict of John James, Esq., late of 
Tee-Glfn, Cardiganshire ; in her 96th year. 

On the 30th, in London, Charlotte, eldest daughter of the late Sir Theophilus 
Biddulph, Bart., of Berbury Hall, Warwickshire. 

On the 2d October, in Princes Terrace, Hyde Park, Anne, wife of John M‘Gregor, 
M.P. for Glasgow. 

On the 5th, in Hanover Square, P. F. Curie, M.D., Physician to the Hahnemann 
Hospital. 

On the 5th, at Melton Mowbray, the Lady Elizabeth Norman; in her 77th year. 

On the 5th, in Burton Crescent, Thomas James, Esq., Bencher of Gray’s Inn; in 
his 73d year. 

Lately, at New Road House, Rochester, Thomas Collier, Esq., late of Gloucester 
Place, only surviving brother of the late Sir George Collier, Bart., R.N.; in his 91st 

| year. 

















Tuesday, October 4. 
Pantnersnirs Dissotvep.— Bowden and Son, Liverpool, ale-merchants— Bowden 


and Son, Totnes, Devonshire, cider-merchants—Stead and Fenton, High Street, 
Southwark, tobacco-manufacturers—Crampton and Baker, Ileadingley, Leeds, stone- 


and Booth, Kirkby, Nottinghamshire, lime-burner 
burton, surgeons — Hassall and Foulkes, Chester, ‘wine-imerchants—M‘Andrew and 
Woore, Liverpool, brass-founders—Goode and Co. High Strect, Southwark, linen- 
drapers— Heaton and Co. Gainsborough, attornies ; as far as regards J. Guy—Green 
and Thompson, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, architects—Stone and Ihillips, Shepherd's 
Bush, governesses—Stolterfohts and Reimers, Liverpool, merchants—Mason and 
Co. Dedham, Essex, millers; as far as regards B. Smith—Collinson and Clarke, 





—Davis and Amer, Carey Street, Lincoln's Inn, law-booksellers— Whitehead and 


C. H. and E. Potter, Over Darwen, Lancashire, paper-manufacturers ; as far as re- 
gards H. Potter. 

Banxrvurts.— WILt1AM Joy, Bishop's Stortford, currier, to surrender, Oct. 11, 
Nov. 10 : solicitor, Sowton, Great James Street, Bedford Row ; official assignee, Bell, 
Coleman Street Buildings—Witt1am Goopen Epouti1, High Street, Southwark, 
chinaman, Oct. 8, Nov. 12: solicitor, Gant, Nicholas Lane ; official assignee, Pen- 
nell, Guildhall Chambers—Joux Mites, West Raynham, Norfolk, baker, Oct. 13, 
Nov. 17: solicitors, Nichols and Doyle, Verulam Buildings ; official assignee, Bell, 
Coleman Street Buildings —Joun Scorr, Welbeck Street, upholsterers’ warehouse- 
man, Oct. 17, Nov. 17: solicitor, hinsey, Bloomsbury Square ; official assignee, 
Johnson, Basinghall Street—Witiiam TuGwoop, Thame, linen-draper, Oct. 14, Nov. 
19 : solicitors, Sole and Co. Aldermanbury ; official assignee, Nicholson, Basinghall 
St.—WittiaM Braprorp, Leigh, Worcestershire, butcher, Oct. 15, Nov. 5: solicitors, 
Watkins, Worcester; Wright, Birmingham; official assignee, Whitmore, Birming- 
ham—Jonn Srracuan, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, brewer, Oct. 14, Nov. 10: solicitors, 
Dunn and Surtees, Gray’s Inn; Swan and Burnup, Neweastle-upon-Tyne; official 
assignee, Baker, Newcastle-upon-Tyne—Joseru Skairr, Keightley, Yorkshire, 
miller, Oct. 20, Nov. 10: solicitor, Dunning, Leeds; official assignee, Young, Leeds 





tors, Courtenay, Lincoln's Inn Fields; Wavill and Co. Halifax; official assignee, 
Young, Leeds—Joseru Prveretie, Liverpool, hardware-dealer, Oct. 18, Nov. 8: 
solicitor, Yates jun. Liverpool; official assignee, Cazenove, Liverpool. 

Divipenps.— Oct. 25, Evans, Harrow Road, clothier—Oct. 26, Frazer, Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne, corn-merchant— Oct. 28, Taylor, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, brewer—Oct. 25, 
Earnshaw, Ashton-under-Lyne, grocer—Oct. 27, Brotherston, Liverpool, merchant 
—Nov. 16, Flood and Lott, Honiton, bankers—Nov. 9, Bottomley, Marton, Lincdln- 
shire, miller—Nov. 16, Witty, Louth, Lincolnshire, draper. 

Certiricates.— To Le granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on the day of 
meeting.—Oct. 27, Cornish, Tiverton, grocer—Oct. 25, Rutherford, Manchester, 
merchant. 








lim, Birkenhead, brick- 
lay; Turner, Liverpool— 
12, or any subsequent 


12, or any subsequent Wednesday; Turner, Liverpool 

maker; first div. of 5s. Oct. 12, or any subsequent Wednes 
Green jun. Tranmere, brewer; second div. of 6d. Oc 
Wednesday ; Turner, Liverpool 
any subsequent Wednesday; Turner, Liverpool. 





son, Edinburgh, coal-merchant, Oct. 18— Barr, Glasgow, manufacturer, Oct. 13— 
Scott, Hope Park, Hawick, surveyor, Oct. 14--M*Lellan and Co. Glasgow, drapers, 
Oct. 14—Mather, Glasgow, doctor in medicine, and Budhill, coal-master, Oct. 12. 


Friday, Oct. 7. 

Partnersuirs Dissotvep.—Shoolbred and Co.; as far as regards J. E. Powell— 
Swift and Co. Oldham, manufacturers—J. and A. 8. Harrison, Euston Mews, Euston 
Square, job-masters—Nickols and Co. London, ship-brokers—Wheatley and Co. 
Greenwich, lightermen—Lief and Carter, Queen Street, Soho, jewel-case-manufac- 
turers—Pattison and White, Launceston, attornies— Wild and Wheatley, Hudders- 
field, booksellers— Haley and Co. Bradford, Yorkshire, iron-founders; as far as re- 
gards J. Rushforth— Pearson and Hancock, Burslem, earthenware-manufacturers — 
Waller and Townend, Bradford, Yorkshire, weavers—W.G. and J. Trangmar, 
Brighton, grocers— Da Costaand Son, Island of St. Thomas, West Indies, merchants 
—Gould and Harding, Salisbury, woollen-drapers—Johnscen and Curtis, Union Street, 
Finsbury, linen-drapers—L. C. and S. H. Barnett, Nottingham, lace-manufacturers— 
Horley and Bromley, High Holborn—Johnson aud Co. Bradford, Yorkshire, ma- 
chine-wooleombers— Pope and Sons, Handsworth, Staffordshire, nurserymen—M. 
and O. Wakeford, China Walk, Lambeth, curriers— Evans and Abbott, Bristol, book- 
sellers—Adlington Coal Company, Adlington—Phelps and Latimer, Halifax, letter- 
press-printers— Jones and Corney, Oswestry, wine-merchants—Aldred and Naylor, 
Ashton-under-Lyne, silk-manufacturers— Hughes and Co. Liverpool, cabinet-manu- 
facturers—Scott and Co. Greenock, ship-chandlers ; as far as regards R. N. Camp- 

ll and the trustees of the late A. Harper, or Scott. 

Banxrvpts.—Cuaries Baker, Brook Street, Grosvenor Square, upholsterer, to 
surrender Oct. 18, Nov. 24: solicitor, Edmunds, Gray's Inn; official assignee, Bell, 
Coleman Street Buildings—Cuarces Pottarp, Wellington Street North, victualler, 
Oct. 17, Nov. 15: solicitors, Taylor and Collisson, Great James Street, Bedford Row ; 
official assignee, Bell, Coleman Street Buildings—Ricnanp Lancaster SWALtow, 
Park Terrace, Battersea Fields, victualler, Oct. 17, Nov. 15: solicitor, Chidley, 
Gresham Street; official assignee, Johnson, Basinghall Street—Henny Baker, 
New Oxford Street, ironmonger, Oct. 15, Nov. 19: solicitor, Fisher, Verulam Build- 
ings ; official assignee, Nicholson, Basinghall Street. 

IVIDENDS.—Nov. 4, Bates and Hiechman, Addle Street, Bristol, straw-plait- 
dealers—Noy. 4, Clark, Gloucester Terrace, Hyde Park Gardens, dentist—Nov. 4, 
Cray, Southampton, grocer—Nov. 3, Thomas, Thavies Inn, tlour-merchant—Nov. 3, 

arriott, Gracechurch Street, oil and Italian warchouseman —Oct. 28, Pulford, Long 
Sutton, Lincolnshire, cordwainer—Oct. 28, Dixon, Bradford, Yorkshire, iron- 
merchant—Oct. 29, Bacon, Sheffield, printer—Oct. 28, Nelson and Co. Darlington, 
provision-merchants. 

Crrtiricares.— To be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on the day of 
meeting.—Nov.1, Lambell, Etham Place, Dover Road, draper—Nov. 1, Pierpoint, 
Little Pulteney Street, Golden Square, surgeon—Nov. 1, Haylock, Lawrence Street, 
Chelsea, victualler— Nov. 4, Driver, Moorgate Street, stationer—Oct. 29, R. and T. 
Otley, Sheffield, Britannia-metal-ware-manufacturers—Oct. 29, Pimm, Stratford- 
upon-Avon, corn-dealer—Oct. 28, Stevenson, Nottingham, printer—Oct. 28, Lea, 
Grantham, draper—Oct. 28, Fiddaman, Newark-upon-Trent, currier. 

ECLARATION OF Divipknp.—Hodgkinson, Bolton-le-Moors, iron-founder ; first 
and final div. of 12s. 7d. Oct. 25, or any subsequent Tuesday; Fraser, Manchester. 

cu Sequesrrations.— Moir, Edinburgh, tailor, Oct. 18—Bairner, Cupar-Fife, 
Manufacturer, Oct, 20—M'‘Intyre, Glasgow, slater, Oct, 13. 














masons— Winnett and Watts, Quaker Street, Spitalliclds, worsted-dyers—Bowmar | 
—H.U.and J. P. T. Hele, Ash- | 


Mansfield, Nottinghamshire, booksellers—Cornish and Miller, Falmouth, surgeons | 


Kerr, Manchester, plasterers—Peskett aud Nye, Hurstperpoint, Sussex, millers— | 


—Joseru GreEnwoop, Keightley, Yorkshire, woolstapler, Oct. 14, Nov. 11: solici- | 


Dectarations oF Divipenps.—Scott, Flint, ironmaster; fourth div. of 2d. Oct. | 


Ross, Liverpool, draper ; first div. of 4s. Oct. 12, or | 


| 
TCH BSEQUESTRATIONS.—Stimpson, Glasgow, hotel-keeper, Oct. 11—Macepher- | 





PRICES CURRENT. 


BRITISH FUNDS. (Closing Prices.) 
Saturd. Monday. Tuesday. Wednes.| Thurs. | Friday. 


























































































3 per Cent Consols...csecccecccccecesess) 93 | 93) 91 oh | 98 | 92 
Ditto for Account . 93 93} Olb | 91h } Oly 9 
3 per Cents Reduced — —_—_;i— —_— —_ 
3 per Cents .... en a — 
Long Annuities . —_ —_— —_— —_— _ 
Bank Stock, 8 per Cent .... | shut —_i—_ | — _—>— oe 
India Stock, 104 per Cent...... — | 246 -v— |_| 38 j(=— i -— 
| Exchequer Bills, ld. per diem . ° ° d -| 9 } B | 2 ll 
India Bonds 2) per Cent......... erecees — /| Wdis. — —_i—_ —_ 
FOREIGN FUNDS. 
(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 
Austrian... — MeKICAN .....00eeereceee +3 p. Ct. 24g 
Belgian | 9 | Mississippi . ‘—-|— 
Ditto.... | —— | New York... 5— — 
Brazilian .. 97exd. | Peruvian. a 704 
Buenos Ayr | 60 | Portuguese é6=— — 
Chilian .... lol Ditto. . 3a-— | —— 
Danish . { —— Russian st — | 1123 
Ditto.... | 81h Ditto it on 
Dutch (Ex. | 62} | Sardinian 5 — | 904 
Ditto.... 93,exd. | Spanish.......... ° a= | 45 
French —_ Ditto New Deferred 3=— 21 
Ditto. ee 9sf. Ditto (Passive ees 4 
Massachusetts |} ——— | Vemezuela ....cccccccsccece — se 
SHARES. 
(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 
| Ratrware— Banxs— 
Bristol and Exeter sees 9 Australasian.........++ eee TOexd 
Caledonian ........ | 49} ex d British North American 6° 
Edinburgh and Gls | 61 Colonial .........seeee 17 
Eastern Counties | lz | Commercial of London . — 
Great Northern ........esesee0++ | 74 } London and Westminster ...... 35 
Great South, and West. Ireland..! 102 London Chartd. Bnk. of Australia 15} 
Great Wester .....ececeeesecers | su} London Joint Stock.........6+ 22 
Hull and Selby .. | National of Ireland .. — 
Lancashire and Y 62} | National Provincial.. —- 
Lancaster and Carlisle 87 Provincial of Ireland. 49 
London, Brighton, & South Coast. of Union of Australia, .... Gay 
London and Blackwall..........- | 72) «| _ Union of London... ......+++ eee 18) 
London and North-western ° 1035 | Mines— 
SME  nocovoesccsccesacoceones 59} | Brazilian Imperial ...... ocecece — 
Midland Great Western (Ircland — | Ditto (St. John del Re 333 
North British ......6-.seceeeeees } 26 | Cobre Copper ..... _ 
Oxford, Wor. and Wolverhampton 39 ' Colonial Gold . if 
Scottish Central......ccececeeees 87 | Nouveau Monde, ......cceceeees YW 
South-eastern and Dov 59pexd. | Miscettanzovs— 
South-western ee 77 32 
York, Newcastle, and Berwick. ../ 62 _ 
York and North Midlaud ........ 46 6} 
Docxs— | 
East and West India | — Peel River Land and Mineral .. 4 
London ....+..++. —— | Peninsuler and Uriental Steam . 69 
St. Katherine 85 + Royal Mail Stcam..........+0.. —_ 
WictetEe cagccccccccccccces eevee —— | South Australian ........s000. a 


BANK OF ENGLAND. 
An Account, pursuant to the Act 7th and 8th Victoria, cap. 32, for the week ending on 
Saturday, the ist day of October 1353. 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT. 
- £29,031,895 | Government Debdt....... 
Other Securities .. 





Notes issued sececeseeveceses 


veeeee £11,015,100 
2,964,900 

































Gold Coin and Bullio 15,031,895 
| Silver Bullion,........ eeeeeeee > 
£29 031,895 29,031,895 
BANKING DEPARTMENT. 
Proprietors’ Capital ..secess + £14,553,000 | Government Securities (in- 
Best cocccccccers cludu g Dead Weight Annuity) £12,339 ,083 
Public Deposits" ° Other Securities, .......++++ eee 19,124,700 
Other Depusits .......... ee Notes ..... eres seeve 6,254,520 
Seven Day and other Bills..... 1,443,636 Gold and Silver Coin. eee 530,667 
£38 ,303 069 £39,303 069 
* Including Exchequer, Savings-Banks, C issi sof Nati ] Debt, & Dividead Accts, 
BULLION. Per oz. METALS. Per ton. 
Foreign Gold in Bars, Standard ....£3 17 9 | Copper, British Cakes£107 10 © .. 0 0 @ 
Foreign Gold in Coin, ?ortugal Pieces 0 0 © | Lron, Welsh Bars..... sw e@..2%9 080 
New Dollars 0 0 O | Lead, british Vig..... 22 0 60.. 0 0 0 
Silverin Bars, Standard eovoo Steel, Swedish heg... 16 0 0... 0 0 @ 








GRAIN, Mark Lane, October 7. 





a 8 co a) s. «| . «& 

Wheat, R.New 5ito60 Rye........ Mtoe «coos 500052 | Oats, Feed., 22to23 
rine. . 60—68 | Barley ..... 28—32 | —5 | Fine ., 23-24 
56 —62 Malting .. 38—42 | 56—60 | Puland ... 26—% 

. 58—C4 | Malt, Ord... . 40— 43 | Fine ., 26—30 








eeere 2 


. Potato .... 28—29 
ndian Corn, 37 —42 


Fine ., 2-30 


Fine ..«.. 72 
Peas, Hog .. 44 


64—63 | 


Fine ....+++ 
Super. New. 7i—75 


—76 
—46 |t 


AVERAGE PRICES OF CORN. 
Per Qr. (Imperial) of England and Wales. | 
9d. | Wheat .... 


WEEKLY AVERAGE. 
Por the Week ending October 1, 






















Wheat.... 54. 4d. | Rye ....0-- Sue 54. | Rye.... 
Barley.... 33 1 Beans wo | Marley ..... 37 © Beans 
Oats...... 21 6 Peas .. 3 OMS cccceee 222 Peas...... 
FLOUR. PROVISIONS. 
Town-made ......++++- per sack 70s. to 73s. Butter—Best Fresh, 13s. 0d. per dos, 
Seconds ... ove CF — 70 Carlow, 44. 18s. to 5/, Os. per wt 
Essex and Suffolk, on board ship 54 — 67 Bacon, Irish ... -per cwt. 62+, to Gtr. 
Norfolk and Stockton .......++. 6l — 64 Cheese, Cheshire ..cecscsscccecee 6s 8 
American .....++. per barrel 32 — 40 | Derby Plain .... “‘“ — 68 
Camedia 2c cccosccccoccecce 3 — 4 Hams, York ........+ ° ceeee Th OO 
Bread, 94. to 114. the 4lb. loaf. Eggs, French, per 120, 5+. 04. to 7s, Od, 





BUTCHERS’ MEAT. 

















Newoars anno LeapenmALt.* Smirarie.o.” Haap or Carrie at 
s. d. a4 & ~4 @ & Samiruriaco, 
Beef .. 3 Oto 3 8 tod 6 Priday. Monday. 
Mutton. 3 §—4 2 —5 2 Beasts. 1,119 ..66. 5,421 
Veal .. 3 O—4 0 —410 Sheep . 5,569. 27 870 
Pork .. 4 @0—4 8 — 4 8 | Calves. 458 wesee 277 
Lamb... 0 O—0 0 — 0 0| Pigs... 380 ..... 335 
roib. 
HOPS. OOL. 
Kent Pockets.......+-ecesese 200s, to 252s. ‘Down and half.bred Hogs per Ib. 164, to 17d, 
Choice ditto .. 280 — 360 | Wether and Ewe...........+ oe lt — 
Sussex ditto 196 — 220 | Leicester Hogget and Wether.... 13 — 13) 
Farnham di 24 — 336 | Skin Combing.....ccccccceceeeee LE = 46 





HAY AND STRAW. (Per Load of 36 Trusses.) 
















CUMBERLAND. Sarrurizcs. Warrecaaret. 
Hay, Good oo. cecereceseesLIB#. CO LISS. coceseceeessLOBs, CO 1108, coseeeereee L10s, tolled, 
Inferior. - 0 —8 .. «- W — 95 
New. ecco OO = @ o-— 
Clover ..ssees +. 120 —135 es 118 —120 
Wheat Straw .....6000+ © 40 = 45 cevceees 23 — 36 
OILS, COALS, CANDLES. GROCERIES. 
Rape OFl coccsceceeseeee rewt.42 0 6 , Souchong, fine, per ib. 1s. 01. to 2s. 04, 
Refined... scossee 3 3 0 Congou, fine ...... coseee 1 4m 1 9D 
Linseed Oil ......++ eseeee 110 9) Pekoe, flowery..... ecece 4—é4e 
Linseed Oil-Cake ... «per 1000 13 1) * In Bond—Duty ls. 10/. per ib. 


© oe} 
Candles, per dozen 6s. 9d, to Os. Od. | Coffee, fine (in bond) per cwt. 62». to = ?". 
47s, — 69. . 









Moulds, per dozen ....0s. Od, to 7s. 64. | Good Ordinary ....... eccce 
Coals, Hetton...... ’ 3d. | Sugar, Muscovado, per cwt... 23+. 74. 
BeWSeccesccecace sesececeeceee Os, Od. | West India Molasses ....... Os. Ou, to Os, OF, 
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HEMISTRY, PHYSICS, AND 
MINERALOGY.—LECTURES upon these Subjects 
have NOW COMMENCED at the Metropolitan School of 
Science applied to Mining and the Arts, Jermyn Street ; 

where all particulars can be obtained. 
ESSOR OF 


Ek 
R. ALTSCHUL, PROF 
the GERMAN, ITALIAN, and FRENCH LAN- 
GUAGES and LITERATURE, Member of the Philological 
Society of London, Examiner to the Royal College of Precep- 
tors, HAS REMOVED to No. 2, Chandos Street, Cavendish 
Square. Pupils have the option of studying two languages, 
in the same lesson or in alternate lessons, at their own, or at 
the Doctor’s residence. 


URSIN [RELAND, 1853.—DUBLIN 
INDUSTRIAL EXHIBITION.—Extension of the 
TOURIST TICKETS for Ocrover. Tourist ‘Tickets will be 
issued at the several Stations to the 3lst Ocrousr. 
Gen. Man. Office, Chester. By order, J. 0. BINGER. 


TAMP DUTY ON RECEIPTS. 


The existing duties upon receipts on the payment of 
money having been repealed by an act of the last Session of 
Parliament from and after the 10th of October instant, and a 
fixed duty of ONE PENNY imposed in lieu thereof, on any 
receipt for a sum of 40s. or upwards, a SUPPLY OF PENNY 
STAMPS with the word “ Receipt” expressed therein has 
been furnished to all the Distributors and Sub- Distributors of 
Stamps throughout the kingdom; and the licensed vendors 
have also obtained competent supplies of such stamps: so 
that the public will have every facility in procuring them for 
use after the 10th instant. 

The Board of Inland Revenue call the attention of the 
Public to the necessity of using stamps on all receipts for 
sums amounting to 40s. or upwards, and hereby give notice 
that they have resolved, that in any instances w hich may 











come before them, of persons giving receipts on unstamped | 


paper after the 10th instant, the penalties shall be strictly 
enforced. 

The Board has power toawardsuch a portion of the penalty 
as it may think proper to the informer. 

By Order of the Board, THOMAS KEOGH, Se. 

Inland Revenue, Somerset House, 6th Oc tober 1853, 


(ONTRACTS FOR CANDLES. 
geeenens of the Comptroller for Victualling and 
Transport Services, Somerset Place, 6th Oct. 1853. 

The Commissioners for executing the Office of Lord High 
Admiral of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland 
do hereby give notice, that on Tuvuaspay the 20th mnsranr, 
at 1 o’clock, they will be ready to treat with such persons as 
may be willing to Contract for supplying and delivering into 
her Majesty's Victualling Stores at Deptford, and into the 
Royal Marine Barracks at Woolwich, Gosport,and Plymouth, 
all such quantities of TALLOW CANDLES as shall from time 
to time be demanded, for Twelve Months certain, and further 
until the expiration of Three Months’ warning. 

The conditions of the revised contracts, to which particular 
attention is called, may be seen at the said Office, and those 
for the Marine Barracks (together with samples) at the Offices 
of the respective Harrackmasters. No tender will be re- 
ceived after 1 o'clock on the day of treaty, nor any noticed 
unless the party attends, or an agent for him duly authorized 
in writing. 

Every tender must be addressed to the Secretary of the 
Admiralty, and bear in the left-hand corner the words “ Ten- 
der for Candles,” and must also be delivered at Somerset Place, 
accompanied by a letter signed by a responsible person, en- 
gaging to become bound with the person tendering, in the 
sum of 100/. for the due performance of each of the contracts, 

> 7 : 
B ANK OF DEPOSIT, 7, St. Martin’s 
Place, Trafalgar Square, London.—PARTIES desirous 
of INVESTING MONE e requested tu examine the Plan 
of this Institution, by which a high rate of Interest may be 
obtained with perfect Security. Interest payable in January 
and July. PETER MORRISON, Managing Director. 
Prospectuses free on appli 
INVESTMENT OF CAPITAL AND SAVINGS. 
y 7 y 
I OUSEHOLDERS’ LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 15 and 16, Adam Street, Adelphi. 

This Company is framed to meet the desire of those who seek, 
without speculation, safe and profitable investment for large 
or small sums, at a higher rate of interest than can be obtained 
from the public funds, and on as secure a basis. 

The capital of 250,0001, is divided, for the convenience of 
investment and transfer, into lM. shares, of which 10s. only 
will be called. 

The present rate of interest upon the paid-up capital is 5 
per cent, which will continue to be paid until a higher rate 
can be judiciously declared. 




















ion. 





The Directors are prepared to receive applications, between 


the hours of 10 and 4, at the Company's Offices, 15 and 16, 
Adam Street, Adelphi. R. HODSON, ‘Secretary. 


~ . 
OLICITORS’ AND GENERAL LIFE 
sees RANCE ogg raed 2 
Yhancery Lane, Lon 
8U BSCRINE D CAPI TAL, ONE. ‘MIL. LION. 

Turs Sociery rReseENTSs THE FOLLOWING ADVANTAGES— 

The security of a subscribed Capital of ONE MILLION. 

Exemption of the Assured from all liability. 

Premiums affording particular advantages to young lives. 

Participating and Non Gn gm Premiuin 

In the former EIGHTY PER CENT or FOU IFTHS of 
the profits are divided amongst the Assured triennially either 
by way of addition to the sum assured, or in diminution of 
Premium at their option. 

No deduction is made from the four-fifths of the profits for 
interest on Capital, for a Guarantee Fund, or on any other 
account. 

POLICIES FREE OF STAMP-DUTY and INDISPUTA 
BLE, except in case of fraud. 

At the General Meeting, on the 3lst of May last,a BONUS 
was declared of nearly Two rex Cenr per annum on the 
amount assured, or at the rate of from THIRTY to upwards of 
SIXTY per cent on the Premiums paid. 

POLICIES share in the Profits, even if ONE PREMIUM 
ONLY has been paid. 

Next DIVISION OF PROFITS in 1856. 

The Directors meet on Tuurspays, at 2 o'clock. Assurances 
may be effected by applying on any other day, between the 
hours of 10 and 4, at the Office of the Society, where prospec- 
tuses and all other requisite information can be obtained. 

CHARLES JOHN GILL, Secretary. 


ah) > 
INNEFORD'’S PURE FLUID MAG- 
NESIA has been for many years sanctioned by the 
pone eminent of the Medical Profession, as an excellent re- 
= Acidities, Heartburn, Headache, Gout, and Indi- 
qualion As a Mild Aperient, it is admirably adapted for 
Delicate Females, particularly during Pregnancy ; and it pre- 
vents the Food of Infants from turning sour during digestion. 
Combined with the Acidulated Lemon Syrup, it forms an 
Effervescing Aperient Draught, which is highly agreeable 
and efficacious. Prepared by Dinnerorn and Co. Dispensing 
Chemists, (and General Agents for the Improved Horse-hair 
Gloves and Belts,) 172, New Bond Street, London. 


OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT AND 
PILLS are wonderful remedies for the cure of bad legs. 
—Mr. Charles Hearndon, of the Harrow Inn, Thames Ditton, 
had suffered for eighteen years from a sore leg ; he had been 
in the Bath and St. George’s Hospital, yet he obtained no 
relief from the treatment he received in either, besides having 
tried almost everything that was recommended to him with- 
= success ; almost in despair, and with very little hopes of a 
‘ure, he commenced using Holloway’s Ointment and Pills, but 
to his astonishment, and the surprise of his friends, these in- 
valuable medicines have effectually and soundly healed the 
wounds in his leg. Sold by all Pim ge and at Professor 
Hottowar's Establishment, 244, S' , London 


























O THE MUSICAL WORLD. 
MUSIC BOUND for Two-anp-Srxrence, and 
Turer-anbd-Sixrence per Volume. 

Specimens to be seen at 85, St. Martin's Lane, Trafalgar Sq. 


TOTICE.—A REVISED LIST of RE- 


4 CENT WORKS withdrawn from MUDIE’S SELECT 
LIBRARY, and offered at greatly reduced prices, for cash, 
is now ready, and may be had on application. Cuarces Ep- 
warp Mepiz, 510, New Oxford Street. 


+ ’ > 

TEW AND CHOICE BOOKS.—AII the 
+ best NEW WORKS may be had in succession from MU- 
DIE’S SELECT LIBRARY by every Subscriber of One 
Guinea per annum, and by all First Class Country Subscribers 
of Two Guineas and upwards. For Prospectuses apply to 
Cuartes Evwarp Murti, 510, New Oxford Street. 


Wt DINGS ums 























AND CHRISTENINGS. 


—The largest assortment of rich materials ever collec — 
for conversion into WAISTCOATS to be worn on these occa- 
sions may always be viewed at the warerooms of H. J. and D. 
Nricott, 114, 116, 118, and 120, Regent Street, and 22, Corn- 


hill, London. 
N ICOLL’S AUTUMNAL PATTERNS 
EXCELLENCE and ECONOMY com- 


are now ready. 
bined, as illustrated by the well-known Patent PALETOT, at 
Two Guineas. In England, France, or Germany, the best 
talent, workmanship, and materials are secured by H. J. and 
D. NICOLL, 114, , 118, 120, REGENT STREET, and 22, 
CORNHILL, LONDON. 
’ TD ‘ Tea aa . 
UPERIOR OVERCOATS AT RE- 
DUCED CHARGES.—One of the largest stocks in 
London, all possessing the important advantage of resisting 
amount of rain, without contining perspiration; als 
‘apes of every kind, Shooting Jackets, &c. BERDOE'S 
well-known ventilating WATERPROOF. LIGHT OVER- 
COAT has long been reputed one of the most nae 
and economical garments ever invented, price 45s.—W 
Benxvor, 96, New Bond Street, and 69, Cornhill, (only 


I ADIES’ and CHILDREN’S UNDER- 
4 CLOTHING.—ALEX. CRUICKSHANK and SONS’ 
stock of MERINO and LAMBS’-WOOL VESTS, DRESSES, 
DRAWERS, and every article of under-clothing for Ladies 
and Children, is the largest in the kingdom, and comprises 
many articles for invalids and others not generally known ; 
also lambs'-wool stockings and socks, white, brown, and 
heather mixture, both woven and hand-knitted, and every 
other description of Scotch-made hosiery. Orders from any 
part of the country promptly and carefully executed. Atrx. 
Crvicksuank and Sons, Manufacturers of Hosiery, 57, George 


Street, Edinburgh. 
5 rl ra) ; 5 

( SLER’S TABLE GLASS, CHANDE- 

LIERS, LUSTRES, &c.—A large and choice assortment 
of the newest and riche st designs, at moderate prices, always 
on view; also an extensive variety of glass ice dishes, ice 
plates, and every article in glass required for ice. A large 
stock of ornamental flower-vases, &c. Furnishing orders in 
glass executedwith despatch. F. and C, Osten, 44, Oxford 
St.; manufactory, Broad St., birmingham. Established lee. 






















Te 

[ EAL and SON’S ILLUSTRATED C€ A- 

TALOGUE of BEDSTEADS, sent free by post. Itcon- 
tains designs and prices of upwards of 100 ditferent Bedsteads, 
in Iron, Brass, japanned Wood, polished Birch, Mahog: 
Rosewood, and Walnut-tree Woods ; also of every des« ription 
of Bedding, Blankets, and Quilts. And their new ware 
rooms enable them to keep one Bedstead of each design fixed 
for inspection, as well as an extensive assortment of Be 
room Furniture, Furniture Chintzes, Damasks, and Dimities, 
so as to render thei ir Establishment complete for the general 
furnishing of Bedrooms. Heat and Son, Bedstead and Bed 
ding Manufacturers, 196, Tottenham © ‘ourt Road. 


[JARVEY's S FISH SAUCE.—E. Lazenny 


and Son, having numerous complaints from Families who 
are imposed upon by spurious imitations of their Harvey's 
Sauce, request purchasers to obse rye that each bottle of 
nuine article bears the name of “ Witoram Lazensy 
» back, in addition to the front label used so many years, 
and signed “ Elizabeth Lazenby.” 
E. Lazenny and Son's ESSENCE of ANCHOVIES continues 
to be prepared with that pecuuar care which has rendered it 














| so justly admired as sauce for salmon, turbot, cod, soles, eels, 


&c. and is manufactured only at their old-established Fisb 
8 vue e Wai chouse, 6, Edwards Street, Portman Square. 


| ADIES TRAVELLING will find the 
4 application of ROWLAND'S KALYDOR gratefully re 
freshing in preserving the delicacy and beauty of the C OM- 





| PLEXION and SKIN from the baneful influence of the sun 








and dust ; dispelling the cloud of languor and relaxation, al- 
laying all irritability and heat, and immediately affording the 
pleasing sensation attendant on restored elasticity and health- 

ful state of the skin. Freckles, tan, spots, pimple s, and dis- 

colourations, are completely eradicated by the Kalydor, and 
give place to a delicatly clear and fair complexion. In 
eases of sunburn or stings of insects its virtues have long been 
acknowledged.—Price 4s. 64. and 8s. 6d. per bottle. Caution 
—The words “ Rowlands’ Kalydor” are on the wrapper. Sold 
by A. Rowtanp ond Sons, 20, Hatton Garden, London ; and 
by Chemists and Perfumers. 


vy ; : 

“ pelt TY years’ dyspepsia, nervousness, 

asthma, cough, constipation, flatulency, spasms, sick- 
ness at the stomach, and vomitings, from which I had suf- 
fered indescribable agony, have been removed by DU BAR- 
RY'S excellent health. restoring food.—Maria Jolly, Wortham, 
Ling, near Diss, Norfolk.”—In canisters, suitably packed for 
all climates, and with full instructions—Ilb. 2s. 9d. 
4s. 6d, ; Sibs. 11s. ; 121bs. 22s.; super-retined, 5ibs, 22 
33s. The l0lbs. and 12lbs. carriage free 2 
of post-office order. Barry pu Barry and Co. 
Street, London; Fortnum, Mason, and Co. 182, Piccadilly ; 
Hedges and Butler, 155, Regent Street; also at 330 and 451 
Strand ; oa Upper Baker | Baker Street , 5, Eccles Strect , Pimlico. 


YHOLERA RA PREV ENTIVE.—SIR 

/ JAMES MURRAY'S FLUID CAMPHOR.—The preva- 
lence of this fatal epidemic renders the following communica- 
tion of the greatest importance at this critical period, it being 
from one of the most eminent medical men in Scotland, al- 
luding to a letter from Lord Ponsonby, the british Ambassa- 
dor at Constantinople, to his brother the Bishop of Derry—who 
states that “ to his own knowledge, dissolved Camphor proved 
to be a certain cure for Cholera, both at Paris and Germany ; 
and, if taken in time, the cure is generally effected before it is 
possible to procure a physician—that is, in less than an hour.” 

Loxp Ponsonsy’s Lerren, 
Edinburgh, 9th April 1849. 

I think it a solemn duty to confirm this nobleman’s letter. 
I found Sir James Murray's Fluid Camphor by far the most 
effectual preparation; a wine-glassfull every five minutes, 
produced warmth, perspiration, and a manifest decrease of 
sickness and of cramps, with rapid revival of spirits and cir- 
culation. As a preventive I have supplied this Fluid very 
extensively to the poor—and with marked advantages in re- 
storing and preserving good digestion and nervous energy, es- 
sential guards against Cholera, 

I am, sir, your obedient servant, J, T. Dencan, MD. 

tS The above valuable preparation can be procured from 
the sole consignee, Mr. 1nu1am Barvex, of North Street, 
Wolverhampton, and all wholesale and retail druggists and 
medical agents throughout the British Empire, in Bottles, |». 
2s. 4s. and 8s. each ; with directions for use. Also, Sir oo . 
MU mg ve? S FLUID MAGNESIA, in Bottles, ‘at Ls. 2s. 
3s. 6d. 5. 6d. 11s. and 2ls. each. The ACIDULATED SYRU °, 
in Bottles, 2s. each, 


































UARTERLY REVIEW.—ADVER- 

! ‘'TISEMENTS for the forthcoming Number wil) 

be in time if sent on or before the 8th Instranr. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 


UARTERLY REVIEW, No. 
SLXXXVI. will be published on Sarurpay, Oc- 
TOBER 13th. CoNnTENTS: 
1. The Institute of France. 
Murder of Thomas A Becket. 
The Dauphin in the Temple. 
The Holy Places. 
Diary of Casaubon. 
. Electro-Biology and Mesmerism. 
7. Life of Haydon. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 


an) DINBURGH REVIEW, No. CC. 
4 Will be published on WepNEsDAY NEXT, 
ConTENTS : 

1. Church Parties. 

2. The Arctic Regions. 

3. Mahometanism in Western Asia. 

4. Our National Defences. 

5. Grote’s History of Greece, Vols. IX. X. XI. 

6. Military Bridges. 

7. The Newspaper Stamp. 

8. The Life of Haydon. 

9. Parliamentary Purification. 
London: Loyeman & Co. Edinburgh: A. & C. Brack. 


W ESTMINSTER REVIEW, 
NEW SERIES. No. VIII. 
. Religion in Italy. ? 


The Progress of Fiction as an Art. 

3. Partnership with Limited Liability. 

The Book of Job. 

School claims of Languages, Ancient and Modern, 

}. German Mysticism in the Seventeenth Century. 

. The Universal Postulate. 

The Progress of Russia. 

. 10. 11. 12. Contemporary Literature of England, 
America, Germany, and France. 

London: _Joun Carman, 142, Strand. 
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See the New Historical Tale of WESTMIN A 
ABBEY; or the DAYS of the REFORMATION. By 
the Author of ** Whitefriars.” Commenced in the 
Britannia Newspaper and Conservative Journal of this 
day. Price Gd, Office, 141, Strand; and sold by all 
Ne wsmen, 


Fifth Edition, with numerous Illustrations, 


i MARVELS OF SCIENC E, 
and their TESTIMONY to HOLY WRIT; a 

Popular Manual of the Sciences. By 8. W. FuLtom, 

Dedicated, by permission, to the King of Hanover. 

** This work treats of the whole origin of nature in 
an intelligent style, It puts into the hands of every 
man the means of information on facts the most sub- 
lime, and converts into interesting and eloquent de- 
scription ——. which once perplexed the whole 
genius of mankind.” —Britannia. 

lIivrast and Biackett, Publishers, Successors to 
Henry Cotpury, 13, Great Mz urlborou; gh Street. 


2 _T > ‘ ral r . 
I EN DE RS, STOV ES, “ana F I E- 
IRONS.—Buyers of the above are requested, before 
finally deciding, to visit WILLIAM 8. BURTON’S SHOW 
ROOMS, 39, Oxford Street (corner of Newman Street), Nos. 1 
and 2, Newman Street, and Perry’s Place. They are t! 
largest in the world, and ¢ ont ain such an assortment of FEN- 
DERS, STOVES, RANGES, FIRE-IRONS, and GENERAL 
IRON MONGERY, as cannot be approached elsewhere, either 
for variety, novelty, beauty of design, or exquisiteness of 
workmanship. Bright Stoves, with bronzed ornaments and 
two sets of bars, 2/, lis. to 5. 10s.; ditto, with ormolu orna 
ments and two sets of bars, 5/. 10s. to 127. 12s.; Bronzed Fen 
ders complete, with standards, from 7s. to 3/.; Steel Fenders 
from 2/. 15s. to 6/.; ditto, with rich ormolu ornaments, from 
21. 15s. to 71. 7s. ; Fire- irons, from 1s. 9d. the set to 41. 4s. Sy! 
vester and all other Patent Stoves, with radiating he arth 
plates. All which he is enabled to sell at these very reduced 
charges, First—From the frequency and extent of his pur 
chases ; and Secondly—From those purchases being made ex- 
clusively for cash. 


pS# -COVERS and HOT - WATER 
DISHES inevery material, in great variety, and of th 
Tin Dish-Covers, 6s. 
. 2d. the set of six; el 
6d. the set; Britannia 

















newest and most recherché patterns. 
the set of six; Block Tin, 12s. 3d. to 
gant modern patterns, Ct 5 
metal, with or without silver-plate a h: andles, 73s. to 110s. 6¢ 
the set ; Sheftield-plated, 107. to 162, 10s, the set; Block Tin 
Hot- Water Dishes, with wells for gravy, 13s. to 19s.; Bri 
tannia metal, 20s. to 72s.; Shefficld-plated, full size, 9/. 10s. 


(i AS CHANDELIERS AND 
¥ a ACKETS.—The increased and increasing use ot 

jas in Private Houses has induced WILLIAM 8S. BURTON 
co colect from the various manufacturers all that is New and 
Choice in Brackets, Pendants, and Chan teliers, ad 
oftices, passages, and dwelling-rooms, as well as to he 
designed expressly for him; these are now ON SHOW in one 
of his TEN LARGE ROOMS, and present, for nove Ity 
variety, and purity of taste, an unequalled assortment They 
are rked in plain figures, at prices proportionate with the 
which have tended to make his Ironmongery Establishment 
the largest and most remarkable in the kingdom, viz. from 
12s. 6d. (two light) to Sixteen Guineas. 


AMPS OF ALL SORTS AND PAT- 

4 TERNS.—The Largest, as well as the Choicest Ass»rt- 
ment in existence 06 PALMER'S MAGNUM and oti - 
LAMPS, CAMPHINE, ARGAND, SOLAR, and MODE 
TEUR LAMPS, with all the latest improvements, and of rhe 
newest and most recherché patterns, in ormelu, Bohemian, 
and plain glass, or papier maché, is at WM. 8S. Bl RTON'S, 
and they are arranged in one large room, so that the patterns, 
sizes, and sorts can be instantly selected. 

PALMER'S CANDLES, 8}d. a pound. —Palmer's Patent 
Candles, all marked * Imer.’ 
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s. @ 
Single or double wicks .. 0 84 per pound 
Mid. size, 3 PRS... “ a) - 
Magnums, 3 or 4 wic ks | ee 0 9 
English Patent Camphine, in seale 6 6 





Best Colza Oil ......+++065 ee ” 

WILLIAM 8, BU RTON HAS “Tr NX LARGE SHOW- 
ROOMS, (all communicating,) exclusive of the Shop, devoted 
solely to the show of GENERAL FURNISHING IRON MON- 
GERY, (including Cutlery, Nickel Silver, Plated and J 1p ane 
ned Wares, Iron and Brass Bedsteads,) so arranged and cl awed 
fied that purchasers may easily and at once make their selec 
tions. The 

Catalogues, with Engravings, sent (per post) free. ty 
money returned for every article not approved of. 


39, OXFORD STREET, (corner of Newman Street); Nos 1 


| and 2, NEWMAN STREET; and 4 and 5, PERRY’ S$ PLACE. 
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HE FUTURE LIFE. By Emanver 
Swepennore. Being Vol. III. of the Spiritual 
Library. 1s. 6d. 
London: Joun Crarman, 142, Strand. 


HISTORY of the SESSION 1862-’3. 
t A Parliamentary Retrospect. Feap. 8vo. 
= {Nearly ready. 
London: Joun Cnapman, 142, Strand. 
HE PUBLIC FUNCTION OF WO- 
N. ASermon. By Turopore Parker. Post 
§ [ Vow ready. 
London: Joun Carman, 142, Strand. 
ined 


que TWIN SISTERS: a Novel. 





By 

Lvcy Frevp, Authoress of “The Two Friends.” 

3 vols. post 8vo. cloth, 1/. lls. 6d. [Vow ready. 
London: Joun Cuarman, 142, Strand. 

JHRENOLOGY, PSYCHOLOGY, AND 

PNEUMATOLOGY ; or the Importance of Train- 

ing the whole Being. By an Introvisor. [Nearly ready. 
London: Jouxn Cuarman, 142, Strand. 

MHE RELIGION OF THE HEART: 

a Manual of Faith and Duty. 
Feap. 8vo. 6s. [ 
London: Jonn Cuapman, 142, Strand. 





HE POSITIVE PHILOSOPHY OF 
AUGUSTE COMTE. Translated and condensed 

by Hargier Martineav. 2 vols. large 
lés. (Price to subscribers to Chapman’s Quarterly 
Series, 10s.) 
London: Jonn Cuarman, 142, Strand. 






HE RATIONALE OF THE FREE- 
HOLD LAND MOVEMENT — NATIONAL 
HEALTH—MORMONISM, X&c. 
for OcronrnR, price ls. 6d.; or by post, 2s. 
Warp and Co. 27, Paternoster Row. 
Just published, in 8vo. price 1s.; by post, ls. 4d. 
OME THOUGHTs, OBSERVATIONS, 
and HINTS on MIDDLE CLASS EDUCATION, 
By Saver James, A.B. 
London: Loyeman, Browy, Green, and Loxomans, 
Paternoster Row. Bridgnorth: Row ey, Brorurrs. 


VHOLERA MAP OF LONDON, in 
} The Illustrated Property Advertiser” of Oc- 
Toner Ist, coloured to show the effects in different 
parts at the recent visitation.— Forwarded on receipt of 








a dozen stamps at Mr. Arprep Cox's, 68, New Bond St. | 


Now ready, price 6s.; post free, 6s. 6d. 
HE ROMANCE OF MILITARY 
LIFE. By Lieutenant-Colonel G. Pouter Came- 
ron, C.B. K.C.T.S. &e. Author of “ Adventures and 
Excursions in Georgia, Circassia, and Russia.” 
G. Cox, King Street, Covent Garden. 


This day, in 12mo., cloth, price 5s. 
\ EMOIR OF DR. CHARLES WEB- 
4 STER, St. Peter’s Chapel, Edinburgh; and of 
Dr. ALEXANDER Wensrer, High Church, Edinburgh. 
By Grace Wensrer, 
SUTHERLAND and Knox, Edinburgh; Simpxry, 
Marsnatt, and Co. London. 


This day, Second and Cheaper Edition, complete, in 
feap. Svo. cloth, price 3s. 
HE DOCTRINE OF THE HOLY 
EUCHARIST. By Archdeacon WILBERFORCE. 
“A work greatly needed in the Church of England.” 
—Guardian. 
London: J. and C. Mozey, 6, Paternoster Row. 
Oxford: J. H. Parker. 


On Ist of October, to be continued Monthly, price 6d. 
T. A BC; or Alphabetical Railway 
Guide. Showing at a Glance How and When 
You can Go from London to the different Stations in 
Great Britain, and Return; together with the Fares, 
Distances, Population, &c. 
London: Published for the Proprietors, by Writtam 
Twerepir, 337, Strand, opposite Somerset House. 
Printed by W. CLowes and Sons, Stamford Street. 


MR. SWAN’S NEW PLATES OF THE BRAIN. 
Just published, in 1 vol. 4to. price One Guinea, 
YLATES of the BRAIN, in Explana- 
tion of the Physical Faculties of the Nervous 
System: comprising numerous Figures, engraved on 
Twenty-two Lithographic Plates; with Descriptive 
Letterpress. By Joseru Swan, Esq. Author of ‘* A 
Demonstration of the Nerves of the Human Body,” in 
folio and quarto. 
London: Lonemay, Brown, Green, and Lonemans. 














’ Just published, price ls, with a Map, 
HE QUICKEST PASSAGE TO AUS- 
TRALIA.-_THE AUSTRALIAN DIRECT 
STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANY’S ROUTE, via 
PANAMA. 

Coxrents: Advantages of the Panama Steam Route 
~Arrangements of the Company—Progress of the 
Panama Railroad - Superiority of Paddle-wheel Steam- 
ers—Failure of the Cape Route—Opinions of the Lon- 
don and Australian Press. 

___ London: Smrrn, Exper, and Co. 65, Cornhill. 
IFE OF DR. 
CHEAP ISSUE. 
Now ready, and to be had of all Booksellers, 


No.1, WEEKLY ISSUE, at 1jd. to be completed in | 


80 Numbers. 
= 1. MONTHLY ISSUE, at 6d. to be completed in 
20 Parts. 
Part 1, QUARTERLY ISSUE, at 2s. 6d. to be com- 
pleted in 4 Quarterly Parts. 
Edinburgh: Tuomas Constantr and Co, 
Apams, and Co. London. 
ELEM ENTARY 


By Sir D. K. Sanprorp : 


HAmILion, 





INTRODUCTION to the WRITING of GREEK. 


A New Edition. Price 3s. 6d. bound. 

RU LES and EXERCISES in HOMERIC and ATTIC 
GREEK, To which is added, a Short System of Greek 
Pro-ody. A New E:jition. Price 6s. 6d. bound. 
yEXTRACTS FROM GREEK AUTHORS, with 
Notes and a Vocabulary. A New Edition, thoroughly 
Revised by the Rev. W. Verrcn. Price 6s. bound. 

iLLIAM Biackwoop & Sons, Edinburgh & London. 


st 8vo. cloth, | 


[Nearly re ady. | 


See Eclectic Review | 


CHALMERS. |} 


GREEK WORKS, | 


In a few days, in 2 vols. post 8vo. 21s, 


ALFRED BUNN 


“OLD ENGLAND AND NEW ENGLAND.” 
By ALFRED BUNN. 
RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington Street. 


IN AMERICA. 








COMPLETION OF MR. RUSKIN’S WORK 
ON VENICE. 





THE 


Vol. ELL. 
By JOHN 


By Leicu Hunt, | 
[Now ready. | 


JUST 
TILE 
Vol. Ef. 


STONES OF 
The Sca-Stories. 
By JOHN RUSKIN, Esq. 


NOW READY, 


STONES 


OF 
The fall. 


VENICE, 


RUSKIN, Esq. 
Imperial 8vo. with TWELVE PLATES Drawn by the Author. Price LM. 11s. 6d. cioth. 


PUBLISHED, 


VENICE, 


Imperial Svo. with TWENTY PLATES and NUMEROUS WOOD-CUTS, Drawn by the Author, 


Price 2/, 2s. 


character and condition of the artist. 
a human heart. 


cloth, 


“* To Mr. Ruskin art has a deep moral and religious significance, both in its uses and in its connexion with the 

Every touch is, for him, the thought of a human intellect, and the voice of 

He seems to kiss the very footsteps of that art of which he is the great expositor.”—Zimes, 
London: SMITH, ELDER, and Co. 65, Cornhill. 





This day is published, price 10s. 6d. the Second Vol. of 
Ay ISS AGNES STRICKLAND'S LIFE 
l OF MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS; forming the 
Fourth Volume of her * Lives of the Queens of Scot- 
land, and English Princesses connected with the Regal 
Succession.” With a Portrait of Mary at the age of 
25, from the Original Painting presented by herself to 
Sir Henry Curwen of Workinton Hall. 

Wiutuiam Birackwoop & Sons, Edinburgh & London. 


OUR WOODEN WALLS. 
Just ready, in post 8vo. bound in ultramarine cloth, 


Pp 
YLUE JACKETS; 
) Block. 
British Seamen and of the principal Events in the Naval 
| Service during the Reign of her Most Gracious Majesty 
Queen Victoria. By W. H. G. Kinesrox, Esq. Author 
of ** Peter the Whaler,” ** Mark Seaworth,” &c. This 
work is designed to show that the present Navy of 
Great Britain has in no respects degenerated from that 
of olden times, great and glorious as it was—that when 
opportunities have occurred, the blue jackets of today, 
both officers and men, have been found ready as ever to 
perform their duty—to dare and to do, as was dared 
and done of yore. 
Gray and Grirrrru, Corner of St. Paul’s Churchyard. 
THE INDIA BILL. 
} Just published, in 8vo. price 1s. 
\ THAT GOOD MAY COME OUT OF 
THE INDIA BILL; or Notes of What has 
Been, Is, and May Be, the Government of India. By 
Francis Horsey Ronrson, late Member of the Board 
of Revenue, North West Provinces. 
Sir C, Napier’s book on Indian misgovernment says— 
* Let those who doubt read ‘ Shore on Indian Affairs’ : 
would that some Civil servant would publish a com- 
pressed edition!” The pamphlet * What Good may 
come out of the India Bill” is an unconcerted 
answer to this requirement, as it shows what abuses 
have prevailed in India from Shore’s time to the 
present. 
Hvxrst and Biackert, Publishers, Successors to 
Henry Cotsvrn, 13, Great Marlborough Street. 


48. Od, 


or Chips of the Old 





THE NEW NOVEL. 
ILIEFORD: a Family History. 
i By the Author of ‘‘ John Drayton.” 


Is now ready, at all the Libraries, in 3 vols. 
** A work abounding in fascination of an irresistible 
nature.” — Observer. 
Also, just published, 
; COLONEL. By the Author of 
** The Perils of Fashion.” 3 vols. 
** A superior novel, which will find an extensive circle 


‘ 
) , , 
| of admirers.” — Globe. 


* A very clever, amusing, and instructive tale.”— 
Britannia. 
| THE NEW MUSICAL NOVEL, 
HARLES AUCHESTER; 
) Dedicated to the Right Hon. B. Disraeli. 3 vols. 
“A book that will be attractive to many readers 
from the prominence given to music and its professors, 
and especially for the memorials presented of the genius 
and art of Mendelssohn.”— Literary Gazette. 
Houxst & Buackett, Publishers, Successors to Henry 
Cotsurn, 13, Great Marlborough Street. 


| Eleventh Thousand, 8vo. bound, price 16s. pp. 900, 
| OMCEOPATHIC DOMESTIC MEDI- 
CINE. By J. Lavare, M.D, Devoid of all techni- 
eality, and much enlarged by the addition of many im- 
| portant articles, such as those on indigestion, scrofula, 
dropsy, the various diseases of Tropical climates, and on 
the characteristic effects of the medicines. No medi- 
| cine is prescribed without the indications for its selec- 
| tion, and the exact dose to be administered. An ex- 
cellent work for all families, and well adapted for the 
| emigrant or missionary; to which a complete case of 
medicines is provided, price 55s. 
Eighth Thousand, 18mo. bound, price 5s. 

An EPITOME of the Above. Intended to serve asa 
uide to those who are desirous of commencing the 
iomeeopathic treatment in family practice; to which a 

complete case of medicine is provided, price 35s, car- 
riage-free on receipt of post-office order. 
James Leatn, 5, St. Paul’s Churchyard; and 9, Vere 
Street, Oxford Street. 


| 
| 





| 
| 
! 


A Narrative of the Gallant Exploits of, ! 





M URRAY'S HANDBOOKS FOR 
i TRAVELLERS IN ITALY. 
The following are now ready, 

ITANDBOOK FOR NORTH ITALY.—Being 

a Guide to Sardinia, Lombardy, Venice, Parma, 

Piacenza, Modena, Lucea, Florence, and Tuscany, as 

far as the Val d’Arno. With Maps and Plans. Post 


Svo. Ys, 


II. 
HANDBOOK FOR CENTRAL ITALY, 
Part 1.— Being a Guide to Southern Tuscany and the 
Papal States. With Maps and Plans, Post8vo, 7s. 


1. 

ILANDBOOK FOR CENTRAL ITALY, Part 

II.—Being a Guide to ROME and its Envirous. With 
Plan. Post 8vo. (Nearly ready.) 


Iv. 

HANDBOOK FOR SOUTHERN ITALY.— 
Being a Guide to the Continental Portion of the Two 
Sicilies, including Naples, Pompeii, Hereulaneum, 
Vesuvius, Bay of Naples, Xc. With Map and Plans. 
Post 8vo. lds. 


v. 

HANDBOOK TO THE ITALIAN SCHOOLS 
OF PAINTING. From the German of Kugler. With 
100 Illustrations from the Old Masters. Post 8vo. 

Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 


S4 UNDERS AND OTLEY’S 


h NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
A DOCTOR'S DAUGHTER'S MANUAL OF 
DOMESTIC MEDICINE. 


SKETCHES AND CHARACTERS; or Natural 
History of Human Intellects. By J. W. Wurrecross. 

Col. CHURCHILL’S MOUNT LEBANON. 3 
vols. 8vo. 

PUBLIC MONUMENTS A DISGRACE TO 
ENGLAND, as exemplified in her Colossal Statues. 

THE SOCIETY OF FRIENDS. By Mrs. 
Greer, Author of “* Quakerism.” 2 vols. 

CONFIDENCE: a Tale. 3 vols. 

THE CASTLE ST. LAURE: a Tale. 2 vols. 

THE SHRINE OF CONTENT. By J. Raw- 


LINGs, Esq. 

EMINENT CHARACTERS OF THE ENG- 
LISH REVOLUTIONARY PERIOD. By Epwiyx 
Owen Jones. 

HOW TO PRINT AND WHEN TO PUB- 
LISH. Advice to Authors, Inexperienced Writers, 
and Possessors of Manuscripts, on the Efficient Publi- 
cation of Books intended for General Circulation or 
Private Distribution. Post free to orders eaclosing 12 
stamps, addressed to Messrs. Saunpers and OTLEY, 
Publishers, Conduit Street. 


NOTICE TO ALL BOOKSELLERS AND LIBRA- 
RIANS IN TOWN AND COUNTRY. 
New and Original Novels at one-fourth of the usual 
price of publication. 
\EORGE ROUTLEDGE and Co. re- 
¥ spectfully inform the Trade and the Public that 
their NEW NOVEL is now ready. 
In 2 vols. cloth lettered, 7s. 
ALDERMAN RALPH; or the History of the 
Borough and Corporation of the Borough of Willow 
Acre; with all about the Bridge and the Baronet; the 
Bridge Deed and the Great Scholar; the Toll-Keeper 
and his Daughter; the Fiddler and his Virtues; the 
Lawyer and his Rogueries; and all the rest of it. By 
Apam Horwpoox, Student at his own Fireside and 
among his Neighbours, when he can secure the Arm- 
chair in the Corner. 
The previous Works in this Series are : 


PERCY EFFINGHAM. 2 vols. By Cocx- 
TON. 

MILES TREMENHERE. 2 vols. By Mrs. 
MAILL. 

JAN By James GRANT. 





RD. 
JANE SETON. 2 vols. 
GEORGE ROUTLEDGE and Co. also beg to an- 

nounce that they have numerous other Novels in pre- 
aration, and confidently look to the Trade and Cireu- 

ating Libraries for support to enable them to give the 
best works of the best Authors on the same liberal 
terms. 


London: Grorcr Rovrieper and Co. Farringdon St. 
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NEW WORKS 
JUST PUBLISHED. 





THE 


LETTERS of the POET GRAY. 


Now first published from the Original MSS. 


Edited by the Rev. J. MITFORD, Author of ‘* The 
Life of Gray.” In 8vo. price Lis. 





THE FIFTH EDITION OF PROFESSOR 
CREASY'S 


FIFTEEN DECISIVE 
BATTLES OF THE WORLD. 


THE SPECTATOR. 


NEW WORKS 
PUBLISHED BY 
CHAPMAN and HALL, 193, Piccadilly. 


2 vols. feap. cloth, 16s. 


T= POETICAL WORKS OF ELIZA- 

BETH BARRETT BROWNING. Third Edi- 
tion. With numerous Additions and Corrections. 

(In a few days. 

London: Carman and Hatt, 193, Piccadilly. 





Fcap. price ls. 
‘KETCHES OF THE HUNGARIAN 
\) EMIGRATION INTO TURKEY. By a Honved. 
Forming the New Volume of ** Reading for Travellers.” 
[This day. 
London: Cuarman and Hatt, 193, Piccadilly. 


“NEW VOLUME OF THE CHEAP EDITION OF 





8vo. price 15s. 


SIR E. BULWER LYTTON’S NOVELS and TALES, 
Price 4s. cloth, 


-_- | 
+ ’ 7 TONTTT ‘ AROLD: the Last of the Saxon Kings. 
NOTES OF ADV ENTU RES | II By Sir aaeene waa png gt 


IN AUSTRALIA, 
By the Rev. H. BERKELEY JONES, M.A. 
Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


MENTAL PORTRAITS. 
By HENRY T. TUCKERMANN. 
Small 8vo. 8s. 6d. 





DE SAULCY’S DISCOVERIES 
IN THE BIBLE LANDS. 
2 vols. 8vo. 30s. 


** Will achieve a popularity little if at all inferior to 
Layara’s ‘ Nineveh,’ "— Morning Post. 


THE DANUBIAN PRINCI- 
PALITIES: 


THE FRONTIER LANDS OF THE CHRISTIAN 
AND THE TURK. 
By a British Resident of Twenty Years in the East. 
2 vols. Svo, 28s. 





JUDGE LARPENT’S PRI- 
VATE JOURNAL, 
KEPT DURING THE PENINSULAR WAR, 


Containing Anecdotes of the Duke during the whole 
of the Peninsular War. 
2 vols. 21s. 


THE ABBE MICHON’S RELI- 
GIOUS PILGRIMAGE to the EAST. 
8vo. 10s. 6d. 


SALAD for the SOLITARY. 
By an EPICURE. 


Small octavo. Price 3s. 6d. 


LADY LOUISA TENISON’S 
CASTILE AND ANDALUCIA. 


1 vol. imperial 8vo. with 44 beautiful Illustrations, 
2%. 12s. 6d. 


“An unaffected, highly interesting record. Lady 
Tenison frequently got to horse, and saw many things 
and much country which she could not otherwise have 
seen. Her illustrations prove her as skilful with the 

ncil as she is pleasant with the pen. There is novelty 
in her choice of subjects—taste and artistical feeling in 
the manner of their treatment.”—Blackwood'’s Ma- 
gazine. 


CHRISTIE JOHNSTONE. 
By CHARLES READE. 


“In ‘Christie Johnstone’ is compressed more of 
thought, came humour, and character, than goes to 
the furnishing forth of many tons of ordinary fiction. 
The last pages close like a strain of solemn music. Es- 
pecially admirable are the scenes of Newhaven lif; 
which have a vividness and reality hardly inferior to 
Scott’s pictures in the ‘ Antiquary.” "— Spectator. 








CHARLES DELMER. 


In 2 vols. post 8vo. 


**A political novel, written at all times ably, and 
sometimes with consummate skill. The writer has been 
a shrewd and accurate observer of whatever he has 
seen. The volumes abound in thoughts tersely and 
dextrously put, and ‘Charles Delmer’ has a right to be 
received by the whole public as a work of genius.”— 
Examiner. 





RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington Street. 








| With a new Preface and Frontispiece. 


London: Cuarpman and Hatt, 193, Piccadilly. 
~~ Feap. cloth, 7s. Gd. 
bee By the Author of “ Mary 
) Barton,” “ Ruth,” &c. Reprinted from ‘“ House- 
hold Words.” 
London: Cuarpman and Hatt, 193, Piccadilly. 








Feap. cloth, 7s. 
bg ey TALES—for GIRLS 
and BOYS. By Naruaniet Hawrnorns. With 
Illustrations. 
London: CuarMan and Hatt, 193, Piceadilly. 
Small Svo. cloth, 6s. 
1 et MANUAL OF FRENCH 
COOKERY. Simplified for the benefit of the 
most Unlearned. 
London: Cuarpman and Hatt, 193, Piceadilly. 
Post 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 
T= TURKS IN EUROPE; a Sketch 
of Manners and Politics in the Ottoman Empire. 
By Baycr Sr. Joun. 
London: Cuarman and Hatt, 193, Piccadilly. 
Post 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 
hy OLD HOUSE BY THE RIVER. 
By the Author of ** The Owl-Creek Letters.” 
London : Cuarman and Hatt, 195, Piceadilly. 








2 vols. post 8vo. cloth, 18s. 
bie LIFE OF BERNARD PALISSY, 
OF SAINTES; his Labours and Discoveries in Art 
and Science; with an Outline of his Philosophical Doec- 
trines, and Illustrative Selections from his Works. By 
Henry Morey, Author of ‘* How to Make Home Un- 
healthy,” &ec. 
London: Carman and Ifatu, 193, Piccadilly. 


In post Svo. price 8s. cloth, Volume III. of THE : 


JOETICAL and DRAMATIC WORKS 


OF SIR EDWARD BULWER LYTTON, Bart. | 
Vols. I. I. and III, of this Edition comprise all | 


M.P. 
the POEMS of Sir E. Pulwer Lytton, including several 
hitherto unpublished, Vol. IV. will commence the 
DRAMAS. 
London: Cuapman and Hatt, 193, Piccadilly. 
In 2 vols. post 8vo. cloth, price Wels. 
ys E LIFE IN EGYPT. By 
Baye Sr. Joux, Author of “ Two Years’ Resi- 
dence in a Levantine Family.” 
London: Cuarman and Hart, 193, Piceadilly. 











l vol. 8vo. cloth, 18s. 


HAMOIS-HUNTING in the MOUN- 
) TAINS OF BAVARIA. By Cuantes Boner. 
With Illustrations. 
London: Cuarman and Haut, 193, Piccadilly. 





Second Edition, 3 vols. 8vo. cloth, 42s. 
i HR’S LIVE AND LETTERS. 
i With Selections from his Minor Writings. Edited 
and Translated by Susanya Winkwortn. With Essays 
on his Character and Influence, by the Chevalier Bun- 
seN, and Professors beanpis and Lorpe... 

London: Cuarman and Hatt, 193, Piccadilly. 


Post 8vo. cloth, 9s. 
Ts DIARY of MARTHA BETHUNE 
BALIOL, from 1758 to 1754. 
London: Cuarman and Hatt, 193, Piccadilly. 


In 1 vol. post Svo. 10s. 6d. 
HE PASSIONS OF ANIMALS. 
By Epwarp P. Tuomrsoyx, Author of “ Note- 
book of a Naturalist,” Xe. 
London: Cuarman and Hatt, 193, Piccadilly. 








2 vols. crown 8vo. cloth, 16s. 


ANGUAGE as a Means of MENTAL 
4 CULTURE and INTERNATIONAL COM- 
MUNICATION; or Manual of the Teacher and the 
Learner of Languages. By C. Marcer, Knut. L.H. 
French Consul at ———. 
London: Cuarmayn and Harr, 193, Piccadilly. 





2 vols. post Svo. cloth, 2ls. with a Map, 
\IARRATIVE OF A MISSION TO 
i CENTRAL AFRICA, performed in the Years 
1850-’51, under the orders and at the expense of her 
Majesty’s Government. By the late James Ricnarp- 
son, Author of *“* Travels in the Great Desert of 
Sahara.” 

London: Cuarman and Hatt, 193, Piccadilly. 


Third Edition, feap. cloth, 7s. 6d. 
THE PURGATORY OF SUICIDES. 


By Tuomas Coorrr. 
London: Cuarman and Hat, 193, Piccadilly. 





| By James Surs. 





[October 8, 1853. 





THE FOLLOWING NEW 
WORKS WILL BE 
PUBLISHED IMMEDIATELY. 





1 


ALFRED BUNN IN AMERICA; 
OLD ENGLAND AND NEW ENGLAND. 
By Atrrep Bunn. 2 vols. 21s. 





2. 
THE RISE AND PROGRESS OF 
THE ENGLISH CONSTITUTION, 
| By Professor Creasy, Barrister-at-law, 
| Author of ** The Fifteen Decisive Battles of the World.” 
Post 8vo. 9s. 6d. 


3. 
MEMOIRS OF THE LIFE OF 
THE PRINCESS PALATINE 
(Princess of Bohemia). 


Together with her Correspondence with the Great 
Men of her Day. 


By the Baroness PBiaze pe Bury, Author of “ Ger- 
mania, its Courts and Camps.” 2 vols. post Svo, 
4. 

A NEW AND REVISED EDITION, WITH AD- 
DITIONS, OF MR. KAYE’S 
ADMINISTRATION OF THE 
EAST INDIA COMPANY. 


8vo. 700 pp. 21s. 





5. 
ON CIVIL LIBERTY AND SELF- 
GOVERNMENT. 
By Fsancts Lizper, LL.D. Author of “ Political 
Ethics,” ‘* Reminiscences of Nicbuhr,” &c. 
8vo. 15s. 
6. 
MARGARET ; 
| OR PREJUDICE AT HOME AND ITs VICTIMS. 
2 vols. post 8vo. 7s. 


2. 
ENGLISH NOTES; 
OR IMPRESSIONS OF EUROPE. 
By Rairu Watpo Emerson, Author of “ Representa- 
tive Men,” &c. Small Svo. 


8. 
| ARTIST LIFE AND CHARACTER. 
Post 8vo. 
9. 
WALTER EVELYN; 
OR THE LONG MINORITY. 
3 vols. post Svo. 10s. 6d. 


10. 
THE LIFE AND REMAINS OF 
THEODORE HOOK. 


With New Matter, and with some Names now first in- 
serted. Small 8vo. 6s. 


ll. 
LEAVES TURNED DOWN, 


| AND FLY-LEAVES from an AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 


2 vols. post 8vo. 7s. 
13. 

BENTLEY'S RAILWAY LIBRARY. 
THE UNDYING ONE 
By the Hon. Mrs. Norton. 

Forming Vol. 15 of this series. 


15. 


LUTHER IN CHINA. 


Forming Vol. 16 of this series. 


RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington Street, 
Publisher in Ordinary to her Majesty. 








London : Printed by Josern Crarroy, of 320, Strand, in the 
County of Middlesex, Printer, at the office of Joscra Cia¥ 
row, No. 10, Crane Court, in the Parish of St. Dunstan pu 
the ‘West, in the City of London ; and Published by the 
aforesaid Joseru Ciavton, at 9, Wellington Street, in the 
Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of Middlesex 





—Sarvuspar, 8th Ocronsn 1853. 











